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EUROPEAN 


HE Foreign Secretary, having obviously done good 
work in America, has already taken up the urgent 
tasks that await him here. Mr. Churchill remains 
to do what may prove the best work of all, in an 

address to Congress which will have been delivered by the 
time these lines have been read. What both Ministers did, 
and what it was of the first importance to do, was to make 
unmistakably clear this country’s attitude towards a European 
Army and a possible European federation. Of the idea of 
Britain joining a continental federation Mr. Eden, speaking 
at Columbia University, stated squarely “ this is something we 
know in our bones we cannot do,” adding, what is now common 
knowledge, that when he and the Prime Minister met French 
Ministers in Paris last month a complete understanding on that 
point was reached. At Ottawa on Monday Mr. Churchill, 
after declaring his profound belief in a European Army, 
explained that that did not mean that Britain would become a 
unit in a European federation. or that her army would be 
merged and lose its identity. “* We stand,” he affirmed, “ with 
the United States, shoulder to shoulder with the European 
Army and its German element. We stand under the N.A.T.O. 
Supreme Commander, and we stand ready to face whatever 
aggression may fall upon us.” That is as plain as anything 
could well be. It represents the view of the Opposition as 
well as of the Government in Great Britain, and no American 
can criticise this country for adopting an attitude identical 
with America’s. Mr. Eden’s Columbia speech, with its recital 
of the responsibilities this country is facing in Europe, in 
Egypt, in Malaya, in Korea, and his warning to all it might 
concern of the effect of possible Communist Chinese interven- 
tion in Indo-China, deserves more attention than it can be 
given here. It was a clear—and to its audience manifestly a 
convincing—exposition of British foreign policy, which badly 
needed expounding in the United States. 


Ground-Plan for an Army 


A particularly interesting contribution to the discussion of 
the European Army and its prospects was given by Dr. Blank, 
the German Chancellor’s adviser on defence questions, on 
Monday. Fully accepting the position of the British and 
American forces in Europe as falling under N.A.T.O. and not 
forming part of the European Army, he stressed the need for 


ARMY 


contractual agreements both between the European Army 
Powers and between these and the British and Americans, and 
indicated broadly how the European Army would be built up. 
He anticipates an eighteetn-month period of conscript service 
for the contingents from all the nations concerned, the con- 
tingents being trained on a national basis, but specifically as 
members of a European Army and with the likelihood, when 
passed into field formations, of being stationed in a country not 
their own. A suggestion that armament production in each 
country should be controlled by the defence community alone, 
the community ordering arms as needed from producers in any 
participating country and paying for them from the common 
budget, seems to be Dr. Blank’s own. There is clearly very 
much to be said for it. The prospects of the success of the 
Pleven scheme can only be conjectured, but there could be no 
more hopeful omen than the efficacy of international military 
co-operation in Korea, as described very strikingly on a later 
page of this issue by a British officer lately fighting there. 


Bad Days in Egypt 

So far the effect of the increasingly fierce fighting around 
the British depot at Tel el Kebir and on the road between 
there and Ismailia has only been to show that there is 
pothing to be gained by either the Egyptians or the British 
through this pointless bloodshed. Plain common _ sense 
still continues to point in the direction of a negotiated settle- 
ment. On the Egyptian side, if common sense continues to 
be disregarded by the majority, economic breakdown and a 
collapse of the system of public order may quite soon point 
the moral. The life of a huge city like Cairo is so dependent 
on smooth communication with the outside world that to over- 
strain the capacity of the railway to Alexandria (which is the 
effect of tolerating disorder between the Nile and the Canal) 
and at the same time to dismiss the key British transport- 
managers is to ask for trouble. And the Egyptian police are 
not so numerous nor so efficient that they could be relied upon 
to control rioting if it once got a strong grip. There is every 
possibility that the lives and property of Egyptians as well as 
of foreigners would suffer in such a case. None of these 
dangers lies very far from the surface. In the circumstances the 
reported attempts on the part of Arab Governments to mediate 
between Egyptians and British—and in particular the attempt 
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of General Nuri Said, the Prime Minister of Iraq—deserve every 
encouragement. The suggestion that forces from Arab 
countries should be included as soon as possible in the Middle 
East Command is not one that the British Government can 
afford to reject. In the long run some such solution as this 
offers the best hope of peace and quiet. Similarly the aim, 
also attributed to General Nuri Said, of securing permanent 
co-operation between the Arab States and the Western Powers 
in the defence of the Canal is one which the Egyptian Govern- 
ment must recognise as reasonable, if it can ever bring itself to 
calm down again. 


The Palestine Legacy 

Public bickering has never helped towards peace in Palestine; 
it is only on the spot that local adjustments have from time 
to time been made in the past three years which have, at least, 
prevented the situation from breaking out into open violence. 
But in the past few months the number of frontier incidents 
affecting Israel and her neighbours has increased, agd when 
the General Assembly of the United Nations came to consider 
the Palestine legacy the same old bickering continued along the 
game old lines. Various suggestions were made affecting™the 
future of the Conciliation Commission, that it should be 
enlarged, or abolished, or its headquarters should be transferred 
to New York. It is difficult to see what advantage there is in 
any of these suggestions. However imperfect it may have been, 
the Commission has provided a number of officers with local 
experience before whom incidents could be brought without 
delay, and to alter its composition or location, without giving it 
greatly increased power, would not be to promote peace. The 
debates at the General Assembly have brought into sharp 
relief the gulf which still separates the official policies of Israel 
and her neighbours. Fear of being branded as traitors, as 
much as anything else, prevents the Arab Governments from 
recognising Israel, and the Israel Ministers from granting 
reasonable compensation to the refugees. It is the refugees 
themselves who are the victims of this obstinacy. Only a very 
small fraction of them have been absorbed in the Arab States, 
either through outside agencies or through their own 
endeavours. It is better to recognise that there can be no peace 
before they are resettled than it ts to reiterate that they cannot 
be resettled before there is peace. In arguing that Israel must 
do all the resettlement the Arab States are crying for the moon, 
but the Israel Government's stubborn attitude towards paying 
compensation for the goods, funds and lands of the refugees 
which are held within Israel would come with a better grace 
if Israel was not on ‘the point of claiming $1,500m. compen- 
sation from Germany for sequestered Jewish property there. 


Has M. Vyshinsky Moved ? 


Those who have the privilege of seeing and hearing M. 
Vyshinsky through the length of a United Nations 
Assembly are no doubt better qualified to assess at their 
right value the proposals he puts forward than those who have 
not. That is enough to explain the studiously cautious approach 
of the British, American and French delegates to Russian 
moves which on the face of it indicate a substantial advance 
on attitudes hitherto tenaciously maintained. To agree that 
atomic bombs shall be banned only when the machinery of 
inspection is ready to go into operation, and that the inspection 
shall be continuous, not merely occasional, is to go far 
towards conceding demands on which the Western Powers 
have always stood. But the picture has another side. The 
United Nations inspectorate must not “interfere in the domestic 
affairs of States.” Everything depends on what M. Vyshinsky 
means by that. It is clear that to admit the right of the 
inspectorate to carry on continuous work in Russia would 
involve breaching the Iron Curtain as it has not been breached 
since 1945. That would be of immense advantage in itself, quite 
apart from any question of the atom bomb. But is Russia 
really ready to go that length? We shall no doubt discover 
that when M. Vyshinsky’s proposals as a whole, including as 


they do such old and inadmissible demands as a proportionate 
reduction in all existing land armaments, the dissolution of 
N.A.T.O. and a summary truce in Korea, are discussed in detail 
by the new Disarmament Commission to which they will no 
doubt be referred. It is something, as a first step, to have got 
the Commission set up, with Russia’s agreement. " 


Decision at Bonn 


With the ratification of the Schuman Plan by the West 
German Bundestag the crucial test of practice has come 
sensibly nearer. Before many months have passed the plan 
for a European coal and steel community will go into effect 
in the three stages laid down in the treaty signed last April, 
There will be a “ preparatory period,” beginning when the last 
three signatorics—Italy, Belgium and Luxembourg—haye 
ratified the treaty; in this period the institutions of the com. 
munity will be set up and a common market created. Then 
comes a “ transition period,” beginning with the creation of the 
common market and ending five years later. After that the 
plan enters upen the main phase of its 50-year life. Dr. 
Adenauer was no doubt looking forward to the grand sweep 
of the project when, at Bonn last week, he put the main 
emphasis on its ultimate aim of European unity. That. at an 
historic moment, was the right attitude to take. The Chancellor 
deeply impressed the Bundestag with the importance of its 
decision, with the achievement represented by this fundamental 
agreement between Germany and France, and with the need to 
press on to the next stage in the movement towards unity, 
which is the creation of a European Army. But while the grand 
design is worked out there remains the hard task of integrating 
the coal and steel industries of Western Europe—the task which 
first brought all the post-war aspirations towards unity down 
to a pract.cal level. That is the task that must be tackled later 
this vear, and it must be tackled with success if the aspirations 
are to retain their power to convince. 


How Much Steel? 


Che British public, to say nothing of the American, must be 
getting a little weary of the fact that the materials which 
display the most persistent shortages in this country are the 
common basic ones—coal and steel. But the steel industry, 
which only managed to produce 15,638,500 tons of ingots 
and castings in 1951 as against 16,292,700 in the record-breaking 
year 1950 has at least the excuse that it is faced with the peren- 
nial difficulty of obtaining enough imported iron-ore and witha 
falling off in scrap supplies. It managed to break the impact 
of these difficulties last year by drawing on stocks of steel 
products, but that cannot be done twice. Obviously there is 
going to be.a hard struggle to meet all essentral demands, 
including the armament demand, in 1952. But there is no 
reason why some limited degree of success should not be scored. 
There is no immediate shortage of blast-furnace capacity. 
Shortages of coke, of suitable ores and of scrap are none of 
them insuperable. The industry thinks it can _ produce 
16,000,000 tons in the year, and although this would fall far 
short of the minimum home and export demand the large addi- 
tional import from the United States, which is generally fore- 
cast as 1,000,000 ingot tons, would do a great deal to narrow the 
gap. The exercise of a little more intelligence at the Ministry of 
Supply might avoid the excessive diversion of materials to iron- 
foundries, at the expense of steel-works, which took place in 
1951, and so narrow the gap still further. But the steel industry 
will have to have a clear run to the goal. It is not quite enough 
that the Steel Act shall be repealed as soon as possible and a 
new and better organisation put in the place of nationalisation. 
The Government can only provide half of the needed sense of 
security. It is for the Opposition to provide the other half, 
by turning its back on the damaging doctrine of nationalisation 
and showing the world that it cares more about a high level 
of steel output than it does about an irrelevant theory of 
industrial ownership. That will be the biggest test of the 
Labour Party's will to secure an increased production in 1952. 
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THE ASIAN SPHINX 


VEN when the feet of the Sphinx were littered with the 
bones of men she had destroyed new candidates con- 
tinued to come forward to guess the riddle. Perhaps 

the most heartening aspect of the decisions which Mr. Lyttelton 
has taken.in the past week is the obvious confidence which he 
and the others most directly concerned show in the possibility 
of solving the riddie of Malaya. South-East Asia was on the 
way to becoming the new graveyard of reputations, but a 
solution to the problems there‘must be, and confidence is by 
far the most important equipment required for finding it. The 
choice of General Templer as High Commissioner is a good 
one. Although he is not a “ name ” of the same stature as some 
others which were canvassed for the post, this is not for lack 
of any of the necessary qualifications—except perhaps a taste 
for publicity. He has proved his capacity in civil affairs and in 
intelligence, and his military record speaks for itself. General 
Templer is the first High Commissioner to be directly respon- 
sible for both civil and military policies; he will be assisted on 
the military side by General Lockhart, who is already function- 
ing as Director of Operations, and on the civil side by an as yet 
unnamed deputy. There are other important posts, such as the 
Commissioner of Police and Director of Intelligence, which 
still have to be filled. General Templer’s staff will not be all 
of his choosing, but it will be up t@him to make it function 
harmoniously. He has, except in the Colony of Singapore 
(which remains outside his sphere), the powers to insist on 
harmony. 

The overriding authority which has been given to the new 
High Commissioner largely disposes of the debate whether 
the political or military side of the Malayan crisis is in more 
urgent need of solution. Neither side can be tackled separately; 
and with one man in supreme command it should, in theory, 
be impossible for either soldiers or administrators to feel, as 
the, sometimes have in the past, that their own efforts towards 
peace were being hamstrung by parallel policies of which they 
disapproved. 
been more about methods than about aims. There has never 
been any disputing the fact that the fundamental problem was to 
win the co-operation of the Chinese inhabitants of Malaya 
—their military co-operation against the terrorists, and their 
civil co-operation in building an independent Malayan State. 
The basic requirement in both cases is confidence. As Mr. 
Lyttelton said on Tuesday: “ You cannot expect to overcome 
the emergency without the help of the civilian population; 
you cannot get the help of the civilian population without 
beginning to win the war.” And, in the same way, you cannot 
lay the foundations of a united Malaya without the active co- 
operation of the whole civilian population, of all races, and you 
cannot get that co-operation unless all races are convinced that 
a united, independent Malaya is really going to emerge. It is 
for this reason that the directive which is being prepared for 
General Templer, and which is shortly to be published, will be 
of the greatest importance. It should explain as precisely as 
possible the steps by which independence is to be reached. 

Viewed strictly as a local and a British problem the new men 
and measures for Malaya give cause for optimism. But the 
problem, of course, is not one that can be confined within the 
borders of the Malayan Federation, and it is. not one which 
concerns this country alone. Not even the Middle East can 
have given the statesmen recently gathered in Washington more 
cause for anxiety than the straggling, unhappy territories of 
South-East Asia. It was for this region that Mr. Eden reserved 
his most solemn warning, in his speech at Columbia University 
last week: “ These positions,” he said, “must be held. It 
Should be understood that intervention by force by Chinese 


But even these past disagreements have usually ~ 


Communists—even if they were called volunteers—would create 
a situation no less menacing than that which the United Nations 
met and faced in Korea.” In other words we intend to defend 
the borders of Malaya and Indo-China and, by inference, of 
Burma and Siam, against aggression by China. After what has 
happened in Korea such a determination may seem no more 
than logical. But it is important to see clearly just what the 
stake is in South-East Asia which forces this determination 
on us. 

The value to the free world of Malaya is usually expressed 
in terms of raw materials—o® rubber and tin—and for the 
Commonwealth this value is translated into dollars. But, if 
this was all the stake, we should not commit ourselves to 
defending it at a cost which might easily use up far more 
dollars and pounds than the country ever contributed. It is 
also frequently stated that Malaya is an essential link in our 
communications; not, nowadays, with China and Japan, but 
with Australia and New Zealand. Again, this is only a half- 
truth. During the war we lost Malaya and the rest of South- 
East Asia to an aggressive maritime Power; our communications 
with Australia were jeopardised but not destroyed. It would 
be a long time (by modern political reckoning) before Com- 
munist China, installed in South-East Asia, could use this 
base as a stepping-stone to conquest further South. But if 
neither raw materials nor communications are sufficient explan- 
ation for our tenacity with regard to Malaya, what remains ? 
Are Britain and France spending their blood and money simply 
to hasten the day when they can withdraw completely from 
South-East Asia ? It is because this paradox seems to be the 
logical interpretation of official British and French policy that 
many people in Malaya and Indo-China still distrust official 
policy, and dismiss the offer of independence as hypocritical. 
But in fact our stake in South-East Asia is simpler and 
greater than any of these particulars. The stake is that, in the 
world as it is at present divided, there is no place for neutrals 
or for vacuums; that if South-East Asia is not for us it will 
line up against us, and that if this defection took place it would 
have a devastating impact on the rest of Asia, and even as far 
afield as Europe and Africa. But, at the same time, we have 
for a long time been committed in Asia to exchange domination 
for partnership, and there can be no going back on the principle 
that if Malaya and Indo-China are to be kept in the free 
world it must be as allies and not as dependencies. Confidence 
that this solution is possible is half way towards making it come 
true. That is the legacy which Marshal de Lattre de Tassigny 
left to South-East Asia. 

But while the West can, if it is sure enough of itself, go half 
way towards solving the problems of South-East Asia, what 
happens on the other half of the way depends upon China. 
Those who try to predict Chinese policy are like anthropologists — 
who reconstruct dinosaurs from the fragment of a jawbone and 
half a tooth: direct evidence of intentions is almost totally 
lacking, and the picture has to be built up from tradition and 
common sense. Both tradition and common sense make it 
reasonable to suppose that the present Chinese Government 
will be interested in what happens on her southern borders; 
and the Chinese populations there provide the excuse and the 
means for intervention. It is not necessary for the Chinese 
Communists to have a detailed plan for future operations in 
this area (though, since they are painstaking Marxists, they 
probably have several); all that they need to do is to lean 
against the various doors which lead to the South, and sooner 
or later one of them will probably open. This technique has 
already opened a road for them into Tibet. It is quite possible 
that they will get more results at the expense of less pressure 
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in the two less well prepared tetitories—Burma and Siam. 
The Chinese Communists have the undoubted advantages 
of numbers and initiative; being a young revolutionary move- 
ment they are still in the missionary stage of development, and 
success has brought them a high reputation among their neigh- 
bours. Yet the number of people in South-East Asia who look 
forward to a Chinese conquest with positive pleasure is 
infinitesimal, even among the extra-territorial Chinese. The 
great bulk of the population are hypnotised by fear rather than 
desire, and the first task of all Governments in South-East 
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Asia is to break the hypnotic spell. Military SUCCESSES, jg 
Korea or in Malaya and Indo-China, can help towards this aim 
An even greater help would be if the non-Communist States 
of Asia, and in particular the two strongest, India and Pakistan 
could propagate the truth that a third road besides Communism 
and colonialism exists. But the tragedy is that these two great 
countries are gagged, and incapable of acting as missionaries 
for the ideal in which they believe, owing to the barren dispute 
between themselves on which most of their resources ang 
emotions are being frittered away. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


O one, certainly, will grudge Sir Robert Watson- 
Watt and the other scientists who helped in 
the discovery of radar the sums _ which the 
Royal Commission on Awards to’ Inventors has 


bestowed on them. Without radar we could not have won 
the Battle of Britain, and probably not won the war. Yet 
there is another side to the question which cannot be com- 
pletely ignored. Sir Robert and his associates worked whole- 
heartedly and without thought of monetary reward in the 
national interest during the war, and the fruit of their labours 
was what we know it to be. But no less could be said of the 
captain or crew of any minesweeper, or of a bomb-disposal 
squad, or of the airmen who lost their lives by thousands over 
Germany and Italy or the fields of Kent. They did their duty 
and died, and their names survive in some war memorial on a 
village green. Others like them lived—by no more than chance 
—and got some modest war-gratuity at the end of it all. So, 
I suppose, it must be. There can be no full equality of 
sacrifice, and no equality of reward. It would appear that Sir 
Robert Watson-Watt himself took the view that nothing was 
due to him, and himself put in no claim for anything. Every- 
one will be glad he was rewarded without that. No award 
could be too high for work whose value is literally immeasur- 


able. Yet the problem I have indicated remains. 
* * * + 
The Headmaster of Bristol! Grammar School, Mr. John 
Garrett (whose name is no stranger to these pages) has 


been making something of a stir with his insistence that 
boys shall eat what they are given to eat, refrain from losing 
their own, or misappropriating other people's, property and, if 
in the sixth form, do three hours’ homework per evening. On 
the first two points | am pro-headmaster. On the third I admit 
to doubts. In a day school, where a longish journey to school 
in the morn:ng and a longish journey home in the evening may 
be involved, is it really sound to demand three hours’ home- 
work before bedtime ? There must be some time left for a 
meal, and though listening to the wireless can be overdone a 
certain amount of judicious listening is educational. The full 
programme of a sixth form boy’s day would be interesting. 
Let me add in justice that, having myself addressed Mr. 
Garrett's sixth form, and been well and truly heckled by it, I 
could find no signs of its being made slow-witted, or even 
hollow-eyed, by excess of study 
* * x * 

Many readers of the Spectatore must have noted with 
regret the death of Cleland Scott, who has contributed so 
many articles to its columns on aspects of Central Africa. 
The Times spoke of him as “ one of the most colourful residents 
in Kenya,” and, much though I dislike the adjective, I have 
to recognise that it is the right one here. I knew little of 
Scott personally, though he has called on me when in London, 
but the long letters which always accompanied his articles, or 
his suggestions for articles, made him strangely familiar. I 
have been looking into one or two of them at random. You 
get this kind of thing: “ H/W an article on Rhino”; “ It was 
due to having recently read Thomson’s book Through Masai 
Land that I had the sense to shove my hand into the lion’s 
mouth when he was standing over me when I was mauled. 
Admittedly I did not leave the said hand there in the approved 
fashion, ‘cos it hurt like hell, but it probably saved a more 


. 


vital bite ”; “ My firm, Trans-Africa, engaged a friend of mine 
to take our first real hunting safari and on the 4th day he 
got himself gored by a buffalo and died next day from fulminat. 
ing gas gangrene . . . What tickled me was that the hunter had 
been previously mauled by a honess and met his Waterloo with 
a buff.” There is no doubt about colourful being the right 
word. Scott's first articles for the Spectator were on his pet 
lions, Romeo and Juliet. They secured him the commission 
for his first (and, so far as I know, only) book. 

* * * * 

Two items in adjacent columns of The Times on Monday 
give some food for thought. One was headed “ Creeds as 
Barriers to Christianity,” the other “Six Candlesticks on 
Altar Allowed "allowed by a Consistory Court, after con- 
siderable arguments both ways. I realise that the difference 
between two candlesticks and six matters a lot to some persons, 
but thinking of the earnest and sincere young people eager to 
know what true Christianity is, I cannot help wondering whether 
“ Barriers to Christianity” would not have suited the sevzond 
article as well as the first! As to the Creeds which Canon L. J, 
Collins, of St. Paul’s, thinks may become barriers, that is much 
too large a question to enter on here. I will only say that if 
Canon Collins means, as I think he does, that the Creeds should 


be guides and not tests I agree with him unreservedly. The 
only creed the carly Church knew was “ Jesus Lord.” 
* * * * 
For reasons entirely explicable but not to be explained 


here, I am a little behindhand in saluting the new Whitaker. 
For that matter Whitaker itself is a little beforehand, in 
produc.ng its 1952 edition before Christmas, a prematurity 
which can only be regarded as a virtue. Incidentally the 
classic annual is larger, and therefore contains more inform- 
ation, than ever. Everyone has his favourite pages in 
Whitaker. Mine are those which declare nakedly and crudely 
what the salaries Gf my friends in the Civil Service are. But 
in fact the volume of information, none of it irrelevant, con 
tained in Whitaker is stupendous. I was interested to be told 
some time ago that the Complete Edition at 15s. sells better 
than the popular and abbreviated edition at 7s. 6d. 
* k * © 
Communist methods should not be entirely disregarded. 
Nor should their defenders in this couniry be allowed to 
gloss over their blatant dishonesty. The 7imes correspondent 
in Berlin has done well to focus attention on the acticn of 
the Communist Press in that city in quoting from the Truman- 
Churchill communiqué in Washington the words “ We are 
resolved to build an Atlantic community not only for immediate 
defence,” and omitting the completion of the sentence but 
for enduring progress.” The intended infcrence is obvious, 
and the technique completely characteristic. 
* * * * 
It is sad for All Souls to have to elect a new Warden 
before the one last elected has even been formally installed, 
and great sympathy is due to Sir Hubert Henderson, whose 
breakdown in health has made his resignation necessary. At 
the time of his election last June the runners-up were, I believe, 
Sir Eric Beckett, Legal Adviser to the Foreign Office. and 
Mr. John Sparrow, the barrister and author. If the electors 
are still of the same mind Sir Eric’s chances would seem 0 
be good. JANUS 
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Soldiers in Korea 


By ROWLAND WINN 


EPEND upon one thing” I was cautioned by the 
kindly War Correspondent. “ Nobody over there,” 
and he waved airily towards the fogbound coast of 
Britain, “is the least interested in Korea.” We were on the 
open deck of a Korean trooper, standing off Liverpool, and he 
spoke with the sapience of one who had returned three months 
before us, having come aboard to greet old friends from the 
campaign. In the weeks that have followed, I have learned to 
endorse and, characteristically, to ignore his warning. 

Many—too many—lessons were forced upon the individual in 
Korea. It may be that in the light of a later day a good half 
of them will be seen as false lessons by those who studied 
there. But nobody, having fought over that inhospitable 
peninsula, can have sailed away without at least the illusion 
of having learned something. And behind our valedictory 
epithets there lurked also the bashful conviction of having done 
something worth while. In a sense it was something that no 
one in history had done before. Soldiers had set off for a 
foreign war in the name of Decency and nothing else. 
Indignant, peaceable men of a dozen nations, with no other bond 
to bring them together, had met and fought as comrades, each 
under his own flag, on the field of honour, with an undivided 
ultimate purpose. They had fought over a malodorous, nearly 
unheard-of territory—for many of them as far away across 
the globe as a man could travel. They had fought defiantly, 
against numerical and strategic odds which appeared to mock 
their weapons and military science—but over which, in com- 
radeship, they had prevailed. The first purpose of their coming 
was achieved. The enemy had been driven back, over the 
unprotected border he chose to invade, and those, or some of 
those who came to achieve it were free to return to their own 
lands. 

At every stage of the campaign, in a score of stubborn 
actions, of which the Gloucesters’ great stand at the head of 
the Solma-ri valley was only one (and in cost of life perhaps 
not the most sacrificial), British units distinguished themselves 
wherever they were called upon to fight. At the time we in the 
29th Brigade Group reached Pusan from Southampton, in mid- 
November of 1950, those of the hastily formed and dispatched 
27th Brigade—the Argylls, Middlesex and the Australian 
Battalion—had already won a fame, on Korean soil, that they 
would live up to as long as they remained, and which was a 
spur to our own endeavours. The 29th Brigade reached 
Pyongyang, the northern capital, in time to join the great 
winter retreat. They were not in action against the enemy 
until the night of January 2nd/3rd. The brigade was placed 
protecting Seoul, the capital, astride. what looked, and proved, 
to be the enemy’s main line of advance, the road from Kaesong. 
The opening attack was carried out at night, in great strength, 
and with a ferocity which drove in part of our line; some 
platoon positions of the Northumberland Fusiliers and the 
Ulster Rifles were over-run. Counter-attacks were made in the 
morning (one Ulster officer capturing personally an enemy 
bugle which had irritated him during the night), and by early 
afternoon of, the 3rd, the line had been restored in its entirety. 

By this stage of the war the besetting weakness of the Eighth 
U.S. Army in Korea had become plain. The American Army 
troops, making up overwhelmingly the largest element, had not 
only to be taught to fight—with the excellent weapons in their 
hands—but had to be given the “ will” to fight, a still more 
intimidating task at the time. That both tasks were undertaken 
and achieved, within a year, must be partly put to the credit of 
that doughty and frequently insulting soldier, General Matthew 
B. Ridgway, but in even greater part to the example set by the 
soldiers of the traditional Old World, those of Britain (with the 
Commonwealth), Turkey and the European nations—their 
steadiness in the field, and their impressive confidence in each 
other. A less compelling personality than General Ridgway 
could hardly have gathered into a whole the distrustful frag- 
ments of that Army as he found it, and re-instilled an intention 
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to advance. It won for him the well-muzzled hostility of the 
existing Staff, but the admiration end loyalty of all who had 
come to Korea to fight. 

Under his command all units, American and non-American, 
found a new and unexpected confidence in the conduct of the 
campaign; but it was largely upon the non-American army 
troops that he had at first to rely. The Turks, four thousand 
strong, had established a reputation for truculent valour with 
their earliest action. In their pure “ enjoyment” of battle they 


_were unlike any other U.N. contingent, and apparently more 


careless of casualties (though after the shocking and immoderate 
losses—eight hundred officers and men—to which they were 
exposed at Kunuri, a certain menacing resentment was in 
evidence for a period). The Greek Battalion, fighting with 
courage and hardihood under conditions of the bitterest winter, 
made their name early and sustained it. To see them swinging 
through the streets of Suwon, chanting their war-songs on their 
way to the front, was an inspiring sight in the winter of 1950. 
The large French Volunteer Battalion, under their Colonel 
Montclar—who had applied for demotion from General in order 
to command them—suffered the highest proportionate losses 
of any national contingent, winning great honour with their 
blood. Within some hours of taking their place in the line, 
they had stormed an enemy-held hill three times (“Good God!” 
cried an American officer. “They're going in with the 
bayonet!”), and seized it finally against the fiercest resistance. 
The Dutch Battalion, given a vitally important sector of the 
front to hold, stood immovably against repeated attacks by a 
greatly superior force, and remained indifferent to their losses, 
until support could be sent; winning a Presidential Citation in 
this action. 


But of all such examples the most warming and exalting 
to our own experience was the part played by the Belgian 
Battalion within the British 29th Brigade Group. This small 
force, during the now epic Battle of the Imjin, became, in a 
way which would have defied all prophecy.‘ so intimate and 
valued a part of a purely British formation that, when it was 
taken away by higher authority, the removal was felt as keenly 
as if it had been one of our own battalions. When the battle 
opened, on the night of April 22nd, the Belgians were holding 
three hills, forward of the river, isolated from the rest of the 
Brigade. Before the Battle Patrol of the Ulsters could reach 
and secure the connecting bridge, the enemy were in possession, 
and drove off the patrol with losses. Throughout that night and 
the greater part of the following day the Belgians fought off 
an unrelenting series of attacks, with the enemy behind them 
commanding their route of retreat. With the battle raging at 
all points of the front, at a time when every unit of the Brigade 
was in critical action, there were constant enquiries over the 
air from each battalion, “ How are the Belgians?” After a 
miraculous escape from that position, they resumed the battle, 
protecting the withdrawal of the Northumberlands and Ulsters 
from their enemy-enveloped valley, holding off until the last 
moment an attack which would have swamped the Brigade 
from its rear. 

In some respect, it might be said, United Nations forces in 
Korea were a microcosm of the United Nations Organisation 
itself, with matching emotions among the poorer members 
toward their powerful provider. But whereas on the essentially 
Marshall Aid front there is a fegling of “ charity” accepted 
with no immediate prospect of return, on the Korean front there 
was a conviction that supplies were not merely earned as fast 
as they were issued, but were in fact an inconsiderable recom- 
pense for the blood and ability and spirit which the older and 
less economically stable nations were bringing to the battle-front. 
(In fact certain commodities and services—including hospitali- 
sation—were priced extravagantly high in dollars for nations 
who had no option but to pay as charged.) Although in Korea 
America is still supreme as a provider (and the new arm of 
logistics has won her well-deserved and universal awe), the 
factor of provisions is no longer the all-important means of 
measuring prestige. In the moral hierarchy of nations she has 
taken a more modest local réle than she enjoys in the great 
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buying-and-selling world outside. In practically all ways it is 
a more human and sympathetic rdle. 

On the Americans themselves the effect has been estimable in 
the extreme. As their own military competence and repute 
have grown, so has their open recognition of the prowess of 
others. Benefits not comprehended by the Marshall Plan are 
now bestowed, without pomp or patronage—as between 
soldiers. They are the sort of benefits that cannot be indented 
for, and put on account: such things as praise, and the implicit, 
undemonstrative sympathy of men at war. A few weeks ago 
in bidding goodbye to the Eighth King’s Royal Irish Hussars, 
after thirteen months in Korea, General John O’Daniell, Com- 
mander of the U.S. First Corps, said, “ You, in your Centurions, 
have taught the whole Eighth Army that even the tops of the 
mountains are tank country!” A year before, it would have 
been hard indeed to imagine an American Army officer per- 
mitting any such public utterance to leave his lips. The value 
of this development can be simply, if not precisely, computed. 
Today, in Korea, the “ generosity ” of America has acquired a 
fresh and warmer meaning among the combatant nations: it 
is a generosity that reaches the heart as well as the pocket, and 
to which each benefactor is able and anxious to respond. 


Middle-East O1l 


By OWEN TWEEDY 
Kuwait 

EVEN years ago an American commission reviewed the 
reserves of oil then proved in the productive oilfields of 
the world. The analysis revealed that of these reserves 
34 per cent. were in the United States, 10 per cent. in the 
Caribbean and Mexico, 9 per cent. in the U.S.S.R., 5 per cent. 
in sundry other countries and 42 per cent. in the Middle East. 
Since then discovery has revealed further fields in Saudi 
Arabia, in Iraq and along the Persian Gulf: so that today the 
roved resources of the Middle East oil-belt, from Mosul in 
Sartore Iraq down to the Qatar peninsular mid-way along 
the western shores of the Persian Gulf, make up more than half 
of the world’s reserves. That is why, all through the fortnight 
which I have just spent in Iraq and Kuwait, the two topics of 
conversation which eclipsed all others—local politics included— 
were, first, oil and its potentialities and, secondly, the problem 

of Abadan and of the Persian fields which feed into it. 


I did not visit Persia. But I did have a sight of Abadan 
from the Iraqi side of the Shatt El Arab River. I was on my 
way to visit the small Iraqi port of Fao, where the Basra 
Petroleum Company has just started exporting oil from the 
73-mile pipeline which has been laid from its newly productive 
Zubair oil-field near Basra. Half-way along my road we stopped 
at the pilot station from which, until last June, Abadan tankers 
were taken down river and across the bar into the Persian 
Gulf. Today it is empty, and facing it across the river I saw 
an entirely different Abadan from the Abadan I had last 
visited in 1943. Then the glistening row of the chimneys of 
the power-station were plumed with smoke; the road along the 
river-front was noisy with the come-and-go of transport; 
derricks rose and sank against the horizon; there were tankers 
at every jetty; the jetties themselves were manned and full of 
life; on the river the tugs manoeuvred and launches roared up 
and down; and over all hovered the pungent smell of the oil 
itself as it went through its various processes in what is the 
biggest refinery in the world. 

Today a horrible stillness reigns. There are no tankers; only 
a few tugs are moored to the empty loading-berths; only one 
chimney of the power-house showed a thin plume of smoke; 
there was next to no traffic on the riverside road or on the 
river itself, no movement of the derricks, and not a soul on 
the idle jetties. My memory harked back to Wembley after 
the exhibition had closed. The buildings remained, but life 
had gone. That is what Abadan looks like today—idle, bored, 
depressed and depressing. The shutters are down, and the only 
link which I found with the past was a faint-——very faint— 
suggestion of that unforgettable oil smell which once had made 


me sit up in my bed in an oil-field rest-house to cough what J 
thought was suffocation out of my lungs. > 

Nineteen fifty-one saw the suspension of production from 
Abadan; but elsewhere in the Middle East belt there Were 
totally different developments. Not only was production— 
particularly from Kuwait—stepped up to make good the 
Abadan deficit, but during the year there were negotiations 
between the various oil-concession holders and the different 
Governments owning the sovereign rights over the oil-fields. 
And out of these negotiations came agfeements—some com. 
pleted, others awaiting.-ratification—the principal clause in each 
of which concerned new scales of royalties which would ensure 
to the governments concerned a parinership in the profits on 
a fifty-fifty basis. This means a tremendous increase of 
revenue for each. 

The royalties for Kuwait, for example, will be about 
$140m. (about £35m.) a year. The Iraq figures cover a period 
from 1951 to 1955, during which five years the Iraqi Govefp- 
ment has calculated that when the new agreements with the oil 
companies concerned—the Mosul, Iraq and Basra Petroleum 
Companies—are ratified, it should receive a total of approxi- 
mately £194m. These are big sums for countries with 
comparatively small populations and with hitherto tightly 
balanced budgets. For the population of Kuwait varies 
seasonably between 150,000 and 100,000, and that of Iraq is 
about 5,000,000. For Kuwait the problem is particularly diffi- 
cult. Outside Kuwait town the population is sparse, and even 
inside the town the works which can be undertaken for the 
general benefit of all are limited. A very large condenser js 
to be built, which will provide drinking and other water ona 
liberal scale to a populace which has hitherto never had enough. 
A town-planning scheme will improve the amenities of the 
place, and health and education services will be improved and 
expanded. And the balances will be set aside as safeguards for 
lean years or for emergencies. Thus the well-being of the 
people may be said to be guaranteed. But, as one notable said 
to me sadiy, “ the pity of oil is that you can’t eat it, you can't 
drink it, you can’t wear it and you can’t cultivate it.” 

Iraq has much greater possibilities, and in April, 1950, the 
Government set up a Development Board. The Prime Minister 
—the Chairman of the Board—and the Minister of Finance 
are ex-officio members; and with them sit six executive whole- 
time members who afe not officials. Their financial resources 
come from the oil-royalties, and they have just published the 
outline of their initial plans. The first is to harness the Tigris 
floods so as to remove from Baghdad the often-experienced 
threat of inundation. The second will complete similar works 
on the Euphrates to prevent similar flooding above Basra. Then 
on the three main tributaries of the Tigris, the Greater and the 
Lesser Zab Rivers and the Diala River, storage barrages are to 
be built for the irrigation of wide territories on which land- 
settlement on an increasing scale can be organised. Finally 
there are substantial allocations for the improvement of the 
health and the educational services and for the expansion of 
the country’s, communications both by road and rail. 

These plans face the Development Board with the triple 
problem of finding local labour in a country where labour is 
none too abundant, of procuring the construction materials in 
a market which is in short supply, and, above all, of enlisting 
the technical skill either locally or abroad for the expert con- 
trol and organisation of the works themselves. The task is 
a severe one both technically and, more important, psycho- 
logically and politically. For the Board may be said to be the 
national cook and Iraq the hungry family; the proof of a 
pudding is in the eating, and the pudding has yet to be cooked. 
If it is a success, it should lay the foundations of a happy, 
prosperous, tranquil and stable modern Iraq. 

While I talked and listened in these countries, two things 
kept worrying me. The first was that in those Arab countries 
where oil, with its fabulous royalties, has so suddenly spouted, 
not once did I hear of any move afoot for helping the Arab 
refugees from Palestine; and in this arctic winter they are in 
a desperate plight, half of them in Jordan, where funds are 
short and where there are no oil royalties. My second concern 
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was strategic. The denial of Persian oil to the world is toa 
large extent being adjusted by the stepping-up of production on 
this side of the Moussadek curtain; but the closing of Abadan 
itself has marooned the world’s greatest oil refinery, which up to 
June, 1951, was the main source of supply of high octane spirit 
for the great air-trunk lines and the national Air Forces operat- 
ing in the Middle East. Alternative local refineries of anywhere 
near adequate capacity do not yet exist; and Dr. Moussadek has 
in fact done what Hitler in his main world strategy of 1942 
failed to achieve. For the great Abadan refinery is at present 
idle; and that at a time when the defence of the Middle East 
js urgent. For, as the aeroplane flies, Russia is only some 
450 miles from Kirkuk, 950 miles from Kuwait and 1,300 miles 
from the American fields of Saudi Arabia. 


What Next in Germany ? 
By ERNST FRIEDLAENDER 


HE ratification of the Schuman Plan by the Bundestag 

had been a foregone conclusion. If there was a surprise, 

it consisted in the impressive size of the majority. But 

what makes the ratification, which still has to be confirmed.by 

the Bundesrat to become effective, an historic event is the fact 

that the Federal Republic has now been lined up irrevocably 

with Western Europe, and that means with the West. A treaty 

which is valid for 50 years is irrevocable for all practical pur- 

poses. A perpetual supra-national pool of the heavy industries 

of France, Italy, Germany and the Benelux countries virtually 

eliminates all possibilities both for a German switch to the East 
and for German neutrality. 

With the ratification the Federal Republic has, so to speak, 
become eligible for membership in the Western community. 
This will be felt in many ways. When the plan becomes effective 
a number of international controls will be removed, so that 
the new supra-national system will automatically replace the old 
system, most of which was tied up with the occupation régime. 
So the Ruhr Statute will be cancelled and the Ruhr authority 
will be dissolved. The Allied High Commission and the Allied 
Control Groups for coal and steel will terminate all activities 
with regard to the German heavy industries as far as the 
Schuman Plan authorities become responsible. This is also 
true of the rights of control and intervention vested in the 
Allied Military Security Office, particularly in connection with 
German steel-production, German steel-capacity and the 
rebuilding of dismantled steel-plant. 

Apart from these specific changes in the occupation régime, 
the end of this régime has now come in sight. The contractual 
agreements between the heretofore Occupying. Powers and the 
Federal Republic are not automatically linked to the coming 
into effect of the Schuman Plan. But it may well be said that, 
had the Schuman Plan not been ratified by the Bundestag, these 
contractual agreements would have been nipped in the bud. 
Now the slow process from bud to blossom and fruit may be 
hastened. Negotiations have been going on ever since the 
Foreign Ministers of the United States, the United Kingdom and 
France issued their communiqué in Washington last September. 

The contractual agreements which are being negotiated con- 
sist of one basic general agreement and four subsidiary agree- 
ments. The general agreement lays down the principles for the 
new status of the Federal Republic and for the future relations 
between Germany and th® three Western Powers. The agree- 
ment clearly states that the new relation will be one of equal 
partnership, and that Germany is to make a contribution to 
Western defence. It names three specific reservations 
on the Allied side, which are to be considered as mort- 
gages on the new German sovereignty. One of these safeguards 
the security of Allied troops stationed on German territory. The 
two others deal with questions regarding Berlin and Germany 
as a whole. These two reservations are meant to clarify the 
Allied position towards Soviet Russia, since both the status of 
Berl.n and that of Germany as a whole go back to the 1945 
agreements between the Western Powers and the Soviet. The 
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Western Powers are anxious to avoid a situation where Moscow 
could accuse them of breaking these compacts. 

The general agreement with the Federal Republic provides 
for an Allied right of intervention in case of an emergency 
(meaning an attack from without or serious disturbances from 
within) which might endanger the security of Allied troops in 
Germany. The subsidiary agreements are not meant to introduce 
new principles but to elaborate specific points of the general 
agreement. Thus one of the subsidiary agreements deals in 
detail with the status of Allied troops stationed in Germany. A 
second supplement is to provide for a court of arbitration which, 
under a neutral chairman, would have to straighten out all 
differences arising from all the contractual agreements between 
the three Western Powers and the Federal Republic. A third 
subsidiary agreement is to fix the total of the German financial 
contribution to Western defence, which will consist of Germany’s 
direct contribution to the European Defence Community and of 
Germany's share in the cost for American and British troops 
stationed in Germany. A fourth subsidiary agreement is to 
cover the difficult task of transference in many fields from 
occupation law and occupation administration te German law 
and German administration, mainly in order to avoid a vacuum 
both in law and in administration. 

Most of this seems to be logical, though highly complicated. 
But, apart from such difficulties as reaching an agreement on 
the German financial contribution to Western defence, there 
is One major hitch. On the Allied side there is a certain ten- 
dency to introduce, through the back door of the subsidiary 
agreements, additional limitations of German sovereignty, 
such as could not reasonably be deduced from the three reser- 
vations made in the general agreement. This is particularly 
true of the subsidiary agreement dealing with the transition 
from Allied law to German law. The wish not to hand over but 
to perpetuate and more or less to petrify occupation-law is in 
evidence on the part of several departments within the Allied 
High Commission. This applies not only to decartellisation and 
restitutions, but to a whole catalogue of highly intricate 
problems. 

It sometimes looks from the German point of view as though 
a number of department chiefs, especially on the American 
side, could not bear the thought that some of their re-educa- 
tional hobbies might disappear from the German scene together 
with their own departments. But this is really a serious matter. 
German public opinion will and can understand clearly-defined 
Allied reservations, such as those put down in the general agree- 
ment. It will not understand anything which looks like a 
prolonged Occupation Statute under a new name. For the same 
reason it would be highly inadvisable to have a fifth subsidiary 
agreement dealing with specific limitations of German 
armament-production, &c. Since Germany’s participation in 
defence will come under the heading of the European Defence 
Community, all matters regarding arms-production and armed 
forces will be dealt with on that level, so that the inclusion of 
these questions in the contractual agreements would look to the 
Germans as undue discrimination. 

In point of fact the contractual agreements are incomplete 
without the agreement constituting the European Defence 
Community, originally known as the Pleven Plan. The two 
belong together. They will ultimately have to be ratified 


together. None of them will come into force without the 
other. But they have to be negotiated separately, since Ger- 


many’s partners are the three Occupying Powers in the one 
case and the five Schuman Plan States in the other. It is this 
incongruity of partners which makes for complication. 

What if, through no fault on Germany’s part, the Pleven 
Plan fails or is indefinitely delayed ? This is not an academic 
question. During the latest stage of negotiations the greatest 
difficulties occurred between Fraace, Italy and Germany on the 
one hand and the Benelux countries on the other. The Benelux 
countries guarded their sovereign rights far more jealously than 
the other nations. Because of these differences, the next 
N.A.T.O. meeting, originally fixed for February 2nd with the 
Pleven Plan on its agenda, had to be postponed.- The French 
Government crisis has caused further delay. None of this can 
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But, as things stand, these delays 
also delay the end of the occupation régime. The German 
position is extremely difficult under these conditions. And a 
German national army would not be a suitable way out of these 
difficulties. 

Dr. Adénauer is not to be envied. He has to deal with the 
three Western Powers and their tendencies to undermine the fair 
spirit of the general agreement by way of the subsidiary agree- 
ments. He has to deal with his Pleven Plan partners. And 
quite apart from the complications mentioned above, there is 
the point of N.A.T.O. membership. A direct German member- 
ship in N.A.T.O. has been firmly opposed, above all by France. 
Dr. Adenauer has not insisted on this point. But the other 
Pleven Plan countries are not prepared to exchange their 
present individual membership in N.A.T.O. for a joint member- 
ship in N.A.T.O. of the European Defence Community. This 
means clearly that the other countries would be members both 
of N.A.T.O. and of the Defence Community, whereas Germany 
would be a member of the latter but not of N:A.T.O. 

It will not be easy for Dr. Adenauer to explain this away 
to the German Socialist Opposition and, in fact, to the German 
public at large. He has won his Schuman Plan victory almost 
single-handed. In the future decisions his position will be far 
more difficult. Opposition may grow beyond that of Dr. 
Schumacher’s Social Democrats. How far it is to grow will 
largely depend on the attitude of the Western countries. 


be held against Germany. 


Expulsion from Egypt 
By JOHN BRAY 


. the beginning of December most British officials 
employed by the Egyptian Ministry of Education were 
asked by their superiors to take two weeks’ holiday to 

avoid the possibility of incidents with groups of demonstrating 
students. In the secondary schools, where most of these 
officials were employed, the order may have been a wise one, 
but in the universities it was enforced against the wishes of the 
students and to the annoyance of the deans of the faculties 
concerned. Even so, no one took the matter very seriously, 
though some thought it anticipated things to come. It was 
thought best to comply with the order, wait for a week or two 
for things to calm down and such events as National Struggle 
Day to pass, then go back to work and make up for lost time. 

It was wrong to think so kindly of the Egyptian Cabinet, 
and several of its members in partcular. On Sunday, 
December 9th, the village of Kaffar el Dawal was ploughed-in 
by the British Army and a safe road connecting the water- 
purifying plant with the army base was built. On the morning 
of Monday, December 10th, all Egyptian papers carried the 
headlines “ British Officials Sacked.” Deans of faculties, 
Rectors and heads of departments were all asked by their 
subordinates if they could confirm the news, but they could 
not. For two weeks the fate of British officials was freely 
discussed by the Egyptian Press, but no one knew anything 
definite, and the officials themselves cou!d find out nothing at 
all. Reports of no pay, no indemnity, and no repatriation were 
frequently mentioned by the Press and-strongly supported by 
the Arabic section, and it became distressingly clear that British 
officials were the people to be punished for the ploughing-in 
of a village near Suez. 

At their request the British Embassy made several attempts 
to see the Minister and get an authoritative statement, but the 
Minister, who had slipped down his front door-step and was in 
bed, would see no one. Lesser lights knew nothing. Then 
on Christmas Day all the officials concerned, excepting the 
professors and lecturers of Alexandria University (myself 
among them), who only heard on New Year's Day, received 
official notice of dismissal, though only some were promised 
compensation and indemnity. Everyone was dismissed as 
from the date of the letter, and those who heard in greater 
detail learned that they would be paid the'r. salaries to that 
date, be given three months’ basic pay—that is, their ordinary 
pay less expatriation and cost-of-living allowances—and, with 
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the exception of Alexandria University again, one, or One-and. 
a-half months’ pay to cover repatriation expenses. Alexandria 
agreed to pay all reasonable expenses from its own funds. 

In most cases these terms are not only unjust but j 
The people concerned fall into two groups—those employed on 
contract, and those on a permanent basis. According to official 
Egyptian regulations, a permanent official is employed ung 
the age of 6), and he cannot be dismissed except for improper 
conduct. Ninety-two persons fall imto this group, and 
many of them have served for long periods and are now too 
old to find themselves work for which they are suited in this 
country. They have been wrongfully dismissed, and their 
case against the Egyptian Government is incontestable. Those 
on contract, mainly university professors and lecturers, though 
less harshly used according to law, are in a position as disagree. 
able as the permanent officials, but more confusing. Many of 
them have held university appointments on annually renewable 
contracts for years, or have transferred from the permanent 
service to the universities on contract; some of them have no 
contract or written evidence at all. 

Few of these people have reputations high enough to secure 
them immediate academic employment in Great Britain. More- 
over, there is no standard form of contract, and while some are 
liable to three months’ notice, others are entitled to go on until 
September if the terms of their contracts are upheld. Legal 
authorities have also pointed out that those who have served 

“less than two years on contract have no rights at all in a claim 

for any further compensation which may be awarded if legal, 
or other action, can be taken against the Egyptiam Government, 
Altogether, the position of British officials in Egypt is 
uncomfortable and anxious. Some own their own homes, mest 
their own furniture, nearly a!l have private libraries, and 
repatriation does not allow for the carriage of goods in bulk. 
These will have to be sold, and sold at a loss, and then, no doubt, 
difficulties will be raised by the authorities when it is desired 
to clear the money for transfer to this country. Most officials 
lived to the limit of their incomes, putting nothing by, paying 
for the schooling of their children at home, and quarterly 
premiums on insurance policies which they hope to collect at 
the age of 60. Unless something is done immediately they will 
lose any benefits that might accrue. 

As it is they cannot do much for themselves. There is an 
organisation called the Associaticn of British Officials, but now, 
because they are no longer officials, it is no more than a body 
of sub-committees composed of private persons who try to 
advise the Embassy in a matter concerning them. The 
Ambassador has frequently expressed his sympathy for these 
people, and sometimes h's anxicty, but he has also pointed out 
that he is powerless to do anything for them, particularly as 
all the Egyptian Ministers concerned close their doors in his 
face. At a recent meeting of British oftic:als in Cairo it was 
pointed out that a British Embassy shou!'d afford every assis- 
tance and protection of which a British subjcct may stand in 
need, but this text from the first page of the passport left 
Embassy representatives unmoved. The truth is, British 
officials are a nasty side-issue in a very large aifair, and the 
Embassy, already humiliated by the Egyptians, and doing its 
best to make Br:tish Middie East policy inteiligible, wants 
nothing to do with sacked teachers, nurses and experts. 

More than a month ago a letter was sent to the Ambassador 
from officials in Alexandria reporting local reaction to the 
dismissal and outlining a scheme for compensation and 
indemnity. It was requested that this letter should be sent to 
the Foreign Office. At the time it was drafted the general 
feeling was that the Egyptians were not twisting the lion’s tail 
but kicking his cubs around, but now it is apparent that the 
Embassy and Foreign Office th:nk otherwise. Their advice, 
given some time after, was to try every available municipal 
resort before asking the Embassy to act. Professors might just 
as well have bathed in the wintry Nile. The only body able to 
hear the case against the Egyptian Government and judge it, 
is the Council of State, and on Monday, January 714, It 
declared itself incompetent to deal with the matter. 

All this would not be so bad if the matter of British officials 
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was not exactly that of the British in Egypt. The treatment 
iven them is simply a political consequence, and because of 
that their claims on the British Government are considerable. 
If we are going to evacuate the Canal Zone and hand the Sudan 
over to Egypt without protest, it doesn’t matter, but if we are 
going to stand fast, as the Government proclaims, the stand 
should include those 176 men and women who are being 
penalised for political ineptness on both sides. The Egyptian 
Government has dishonoured its obligations to Britain and to 
Britons, and it has made the future of the Middle East anxious 
and uncertain. British officials may by now have been paid the 
of their December salaries long overdue—they had not at 
the time I left on January 8th—and the Minister of Finance 
wants the three months’ indemnity settled before February 4th. 
Whether it will be or not is another matter, but the officials 
demand just compensation—they have prepared a scheme for 
this—and the Egyptian State has £250 million in sterling 
balances in London. The opportunity is obvious, and if it were 
approved it would be the first sign of realistic po.icy shown in 
Egypt for a long time. 


Absent Heart 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. 


ET it began so well... 
When I fed the rabbits, the sun was as high as it can 
go in January, and the frost on the lawn was melting. 
The whole morning seemed to glisten. So it should; for this 
was the shiniest morning in the football calendar, the Third- 
Round-of-the-Cup magning, when the big ciubs come in for 
the first time and thosMittle clubs which have insinuated them- 
selves through earlier rounds think they are going to knock 
the Brylcreem off their betters. 

What a morning this always is! The earlier rounds are 
important, no doubt, to those who habitually engage in them. 
But no one else bothers. We just notice when, say, Blyth 
Spartans and Tranmere Rovers fail to reach a decision at their 
first meeting: fail to reach a decision, after extra time, at their 
second meeting. and have, in all, to play 300 minutes before 
they can tell which of the two is to be slaughtered in the Third 
Round. The other results cause about as much stir as a 
maiden over in a Test Match with India. 

But the Third Round is real. You get the clash of the great, 
like Newcastle and Aston Villa. You get the minor local 
“Derbies ” like Brentford and Queen’s Park Rangers. Above 
all you get the babies against the giants, like Scunthorpe against 
the Spurs or Workington against Liverpool—and presumably 
Tranmere Rovers were playing somebody too. How we all 
hope that these babies will repeat the fairy story—and well they 
may if they are playing on their own ground. These baby 
teams sometimes have baby grounds which cramp the giants; 
and on these baby grounds there are sometimes baby hillocks 
and baby valleys which upset billiard-table players from the 
First Division. How everyone laughs when cne of the giants 
comes a cropper, when Arsenal falis to Walsall or Sunderland 
gets stuck at Yeovil. That's all part of the Cup. Anything 
can happen. So the morning of the Th'rd Round glistens, even 
when, as often happens, you can’t see a yard in front of you 
for fog. 

There was no fog for this Third Round. The warmth of the 
sun had made even rabbits lazy. At any rate, they had not 
bothered to burrow into my lawn. After feeding them, I sat 
in the sun and wondered idly which team I would back that 
afternoon. Usually I pick North y. South, but I couldn’t 
decide which was which from Brentford (of Brentford) v. 
Queen’s Park Rangers (of Shepherd’s Bush). I should have to 
get these two sorted for me by Mercator himself. 1 plumped 
for the Rangers, only because their manager, Dave Magnall, 
used to play for Huddersfield, and because their inside right, 
Conway Smith, not only played for Huddersfield himself, but 
is the son of the late Billy Smith who for twenty years almost 
was Huddersfield. 

Leaving my rabbits to the sun, I set off by car for Griffin 
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Park. Most English football-grounds are so hidden by terraced, 
red-brick houses that you would think the game was some sort 
of sin, to be kept from the notice of the police and the churches. 
But on a Cup Tie day there’s no disguising them. Those 
three mounted policemen trotting up the street—I'll bet they 
are not defending the Brentford gas-works; and those newspaper 
bills, tied round lamp-posts, advertising all the sport—they’re 
not always showing in back streets; nor, I am sure, are those 
elderly men with walking sticks, who wait hopefully at corners 
and beckon cars. These are the pointers to a football-ground 
which even Dr. Watson could not have missed, and if you 
follow them, as I did, around midday, you will find the little 
queues, rubbing their noses against closed gates, which are 
the final proof without which Holmes never closed his mind. 

Little queues ?_ I was surprised myself. But the older I get, 
the more I become like Dr. Watson. So I drew no sensible 
conclusion. After circling the ground and finding only little 
queues, 1 assumed that there would be no difficulty about 
seeing the match. So I left my car in the care of one of those 
old men with sticks, and went into * The Griffin’ for a sandwich 
and a glass of beer. in the pub I discovered that this cup-tie 
was “ ticket only ”; and I had no ticket. 

I appealed to the landiord. No go. The landlord appealed 
all round the bar. No go. The landiord’s son, aged ten, 
announced that he had a ticket but made it clear that that was 
no go either. Then someone remembered that, twenty minutes 
ago, the local butcher had had a spare ticket. The landlord 
rang him up; the ticket was still spare; the landlord’s son 
trotted off to fetch it, and I was in. I was among strangers in 
* The Griffin’; but if you are a real football fan and meet other 
real football fans you are among strangers no more. 

I was able to pick my place, on the rails, right behind one 
of the goals. The empty stands had all the hollowness of a 
main-line railway-station in the early morning, so that the rattles 
and the shouts of the men who, quite seriously, on this January 
morning, were selling ice cream echoed against the corrugated 
iron roofs. But, hollowness and ice cream notwithstanding, I 
felt warm in expectation. I remembered the first time, 32 years 
ago, that I had stood directly behind a goal. Within two 
minutes of the kick-off my Huddersfield had fired a beautiful, 
new yellow ball into that goal and had almost blown the net 
away. I thought cosily of Huddersfield playing an easy match, 
190 miles away, playing an easy match which might even at 
the eleventh hour provide the spark to light them home. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, it is exactly 60 minutes to the kick- 
off.” The echo from the loudspeaker seemed dulled, and I 
noticed that the ground was beginning to fill. By the time the 
loudspeaker announced: “ Ladies and gentlemen, the kick-off 
will be in, approximately, seven minutes. Will people standing 
on the gangways move away ? ” there was no echo at all, and, 
so far as I could see, nowhere for the people on the gangways 
to move away to. I myself had been edged from the aails, 
politely but effectively, by four small boys, who unscrupulously 
used their lack of height to play on my better feelings. How- 
ever, I could still see, and anyway was spellbound in those 
magic moments which immediately precede the launching of 
a cup-tie. 

Yes, the day had begun well. 

The game itself cast no spells—except, perhaps, on the 
players. Brentford won 3-1, which pleased the four boys who 
had stolen my place on the rails; but I was really waiting for the 
half-time scores on the board at the far end of the ground and 
for Sports Report with the final results on my wireless at home. 
In the meantime I watched the Brentford goalkeeper, Gaskell, 
who kept his watch some five yards in front of me. Gaskell 
had a busy afternoon. Someone, it seemed, had left tiny bits 
of straw in his goal-mouth, all of which had to be picked up 
and placed carefully in the back of the net. Gaskell lumbered 
up and down, shoulders bent, eyes on the ground, picking up 
these bits. When, at last, the place seemed tidy, he stood on 
his six-yard line and stared gloomily at the far goal, realising, 
no doubt, that in the second half he would have to begin tidying 
all over again. Even now his eye would detect stray bits of 
straw. He would dart at them and take them disdainfully to 
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the back of the net. These salvage operations were seldom 
interrupted. Indeed, when Gaskell dived to a sudden shot 
from Rangers, I believe he was really after another of those 
straws. I shall ask him to train at our house until the carpet- 
sweeper is repaired. 

Half-time came and went with the score satisfactory 190 miles 
away; and, by and by, I was home for tea and the time was 
half-past-five. 1 do like Sports Report. The two Davies 
give their reports like over-bright uncles telling fairy stories to 
moronic children; and the man who reads the League results 
continuously tells people that Huddersfield Town have lost. 
But this evening | waited calmly, even tolerantly, for the 
inevitably satisfying end to a satisfying day. I was even 
unruffled by my children, who were in a teasing mood and kept 
shouting “Vote Conservative” or, alternatively, “Up 
Cambridge.” Then, quite suddenly, I was alone in the world. 
The wireless crackled with the uncontrollable laughter of 
millions, my children cheered and my rabbits began a large- 
scale excavation of my lawn, while I began to pick little pieces 
of straw from the carpet and put them in my hair. For the 
B.B.C. (Psychological Warfare Department) had just made the 
following announcement: 

“ Huddersfield Town 1, 

Yet it began so well... 


The Flag of Flattery 


By COMDR. HILARY P. MEAD 


Tranmere Rovers 2.” 


O doubt it is a truism to assert that customs and usages 
attain permanence from insignificant origins, gradually 
gaining recognition and then being universally 

adopted, until in the end nobody can tell how, when and where 
they began. This is the case with regard to a thing called “ the 
courtesy flag,” unheard of twenty years ago. It has become a 
regular convention, apparently believed in by all who serve in 
the merchant fleets of the world 

About fifty years ago it was usual en board vessels carrying 
mail to hoist at the fere masthead the ensign of the country 
whence or whither the mail was being carried. One can well 
remember at Gibraltar, in the old days, a-famous liner of the 
White Star or Norddeutscher Lloyd company lying in the bay 
and flying the Stars and Stripes at the fore to inform us that 
she was bringing the mail from the United States, or the German 
colours to show she was homeward bound with her country’s 
mail. This was all very useful to the public; at the outposts 
of commerce, where the arrival of the mail from home was of 
the utmost interest and importance, the incoming steamer 
would announce what country’s mail she was carrying, and this 
information was relayed by certain flags at the port flag-staff. 
Many people must remember how eagerly the mast at Hong- 
Kong's Peak was scanned to read whether the incoming mail 
was from England, Canada, the U.S.A., France or only from 
various parts of China 

These flags on board mail-ships were known as ensigns of 
destination or departure; leaying a port they told what country 
they were bound for, and entering they told what country they 
had come from. Some time between the two wars the custom 
gradually grew up of hoisting at the fore the ensign of the 
country visited, whatever country might be the ship’s ultimate 
destination. This action gave no information not already 
known, and the whole idea of indicating the mail was given 
up. The advent of wireless telegraphy or airborne postage, 
perhaps, made the old convention no longer necessary. Now all 
kinds of merchant vessels, general-cargo carriers and tramps, 
cross-Channel packets, besides mail-steamers, have taken to 
the new custom. 

The flag has come to be known as the “ complimentary 
ensign” or, for some obscure reason, the “ trading flag.” It 
has to be flown at the fore masthead all the time during the 
vessel's stay in a foreign port. If an old-fashioned or obstinate 
shipmaster does not conform to the new practice, he is deemed 
to have been lacking in polite behaviour, and, by some sort of 
blackmailing process, has to submit. 
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It was the parvenu little countries and minor States that came 
to enforce the custom, and ‘take umbrage if it were not 
observed. It is probably true to say that nobody in Great 
Britain would particularly notice, much less object. if q 
foreign vessel neglected to hoist the British colours while in 
one of our harbours. Yet one has only to walk across London 
Bridge any day to see some Dutch, Danish or Swedish vessel 
flying our Red Ensign at her fore masthead, which is kept up 
for several days and from familiarity loses all its significance. 
In more recent times this emblem of flattery has come to be 
known as the “ courtesy flag.” and it is even mentioned in the 
latest Admiralty “ Manual of Seamanship.” which shows that 
it has acquired some sort of official status, though without any 
authority. : 

lhe latest development arises from an odd and embarrassing 
situation. Some foreign vessels visiting English ports have 
hoisted the British Union Flag at the fore masthead as a 
“courtesy flag.” This is quite understandable, since the Union 
Flag has come to be regarded as the British colours, perhaps 
the master of the foreign ship had asked his ship-chandler 
for an English flag and had been served out with the wrong 
piece. The anomaly is that no British master or ship-owner 
may display the Union Flag afloat under a penalty of £500, 
What action will be taken against a foreign ship-master in 
such a case’? And what body or authority is going to take the 
initiative ? It has been mentioned that “ tactful recommend- 
ations” have been made in order to have the Red Ensign 
substituted for the Union Flag on board a forcign vessel. But 
here, again, who is going to make them.? 


There was an Old’ Woman 


There was once an Old Woman who lived in a Shoe : 
She had so many children, she didn’t know what to do 
They thronged her each morning in urgent resort 
With lists far too long for a purse far too short. 
There was Tommy demanding a tank and a gun, 
And Phil thinking physic and spectacles fun. 
Young Bert wanted trucks and new tracks for his trains, 
And Ralph helicopters and a—er—-o-— planes. 
As their wants, and the children, grew bigger and bigger, 
She near lost her wits, the Shoe quite lost its figure. 
** To keep them amused, housed, clad, shod and fed, 
Is beyond my poor powers,’” the Old Woman said. 


She went to a Cobbler, and said, ** Pray, good soul, 
Will vou shore up my Shoe — bring it under control ? *’ 
He frapped it and lapped it and bound it around, 

But your patch will not hold if your garment’s unsound ; 
Those children devised ways round, through and under, 
Snapped fingers at her, and the frappings asunder, 

And soon, like the Shoe, were all over the place, 

Sull hungry, sull toyless, their clothes a disgrace. 

My good man, 


She went to a Planner, and said, ** 
Will you fit my affairs to a rational plan ? 
He got out his forecasts, his tables, his graphs 

Some looked like sierras and some like giraffes 

But in spite of his graphs, tables, forecasts and charts, 
They all went on playing their several parts. 

She went to a Statesman, and said, ** My good sir, 
You have never been known (you have said it) to err: 
Pray, what is the matter, and what's to be done ? ”’ 
He answered, ** The cure and condition are one,’ 

And proceeded to vent a great deal of hot air 

About social equality, shares that were fau 

Till at length the Old Woman cried, ** Stop, for I think 
Your medicine and spectacles both are too pink.”’ 


In the end, when she found no advice would avail, 
And the Shoe was as wrecked as a castaway whale, 
With no loaf in the crock and no cheese on the shell 
She determined to settle her troubles herselt. 
** Dear children,’’ said she, ** like the Canningite Dutch, 
You have offered too little and asked for too much, 
But now you must work to get out of your fix.”’ 
She set the alarm for five minutes to six 
Then she gave them some soup, without any bread, 


And whipped them all soundly, and sent them to bed. 
JOHN PETRIE. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE death in Paris of General—now Marshal—de Lattre 

de Tassigny has aroused feelings of distress in every 

country forming part of tfie great Western Coalition. 
General Eisenhower was expressing a wide seniiment when he 
said that “ France and the whole free world will feel the loss of 
this remarkable leader and outstanding personality.” Lord 
Montgomery, who had experienced the full force of his 
colleague’s ardour and persistence when serving with him at 
Fontainebleau, paid a more personal tribute. * The Western 
Powers,” he said, “ have lost a leader of great worth, France 
a great general, and I a true friend.” There are moments when 
all admirers of the French feel a sense of despair at the ill 
fortune, so unmerited, that has dogged that magnificent nation 
since 1914. The Indo-China war is anything but a cold war; 
it is a scalding war, as relentless as our own war in Malaya. 
General De Lattre had done much to galvanise the composite 
French forces and to organise a definite and prescient plan of 
campaign. His immense prestige, his personal authority, the 
magnetism of his resolution, had changed the whole morale 
of the French troops and their Viet Nam allies. The long, 
uncertain, hazardous, clandestine and seemingly inglorious war, 
that for all these years has drained so much of what is best in 
France and provided material for political dissension at home, 
was transformed by his mere physical presence from an 
unpopular side-show into a major national eTort. We British 
are apt to under-estimate the value in all misitary campaigns 
of the personality of the leader, proving.thereby that we are 
not military historians. The French make no such errors in 
psychology; they know that troops fight much better if they 
have a legendary figure, possessing the magic quality of 
panache, at their head. French politic:ans are accustomed to 
the crises of conscience that this knowledge arcuses. On the 
one hand they want their armies to win: on the other hand they 
loathe the idea of Generals acquiring more popular support 
than is possessed by politicians. “ You must realise,” a French 
friend once wrote to me, “ that we French are warriors who dis- 
like soldiers ”—‘‘ nous sommes anti-miliiaristes mais guerriers.” 
Such divided emotions are common in the Palais Bourbon. 

+ * * * 


General De Lattre was exactly the sort of soldier whom the. 


French politicians admire but disirust. He was a practising 
Catholic, and thereby suggested to the deputies that he must by 
nature be a reactionary. How foriunate it is that these 
denominational cancers do not infect our own body politic, and 
that we do not worry very much whether an Admiral be a 
Christian Scientist, or an Air Vice-Marshal a loyal member 
of the Church of Scotland. In France these loose ends of 
dissension still hang over, like forgotten swabs, to infect their 
many wounds. De Lattre again was an authoritarian man; 
when he spoke, he expected to be listened to, when he did not 
feel like speaking he expected others to remain silent. He would 
look at French politicians with a quizzical gaze, the sort of 
gaze that no politician in any democracy, or even tyranny, 
really enjoys. Perfectly polite he would be. perfectly con- 
ciliatory, yet always dancing in those active and intelligent eyes 
was a little glitter or spark like the spangiles in aventurine. 
Was it amusement ? Was it contempt In any case it was 
most disconcerting. The French politicians were, in one part 
of their souls, glad that France had again discovered a dynamic 
general; in the other part of their souls, they remained uncertain 
whether generals were ever really quite safe. Military glory was 
evidently preferable to military humiliation; but what harm had 
been done to France by the lure of military glory! How 
useful, but how dangerous was panache ! 
* Sd * + 

That was a quality that General De Lattre possessed 
naturally and exploited with great skill. He knew that it would 
not be an easy task to restore to the French armies the self- 
confidence that had been lost in 1940. In training his famous 


“Army B,” later known as: “ The First French Army,” he 
realised that the only hope was to make these young men feel 
that they were different from the old professional armies, and 
comparable to those ardent levies that had fought and won at 
Valmy. Instead of heavy army boots he gave them tennis shoes; 
instead of the stiff barrack-square drill they were ma@e to play 
leap-frog naked; instead of the old barrack-square and mess- 
tins there were woods and water, and the stars above them at 
night, and in the morning a run down to the sea to bathe. It 
was when he was training his young conscripts in the hills 
behind Algiers that I first saw General de Lattre. He asked 
me to coime out and give an address to his boys. I arrived late 
in the afternoon of a warm January day. The conscripts were 
gathered together in a semicircle on the hill-side and I spoke 
to them, with the General standing beside me, about the time 
of liberation being at hand. What surprised me was that the 
General then asked for questions, a most unusual thing for any 
military commander to risk. The sun set behind me and the 
faces and brown bodies of the conscripts glowed with health; 
around us were the pine trees in the evening light with the 
scent of pine in the air. The questions poured in one after 
the other. Then the sun set and the bugles rang out and we all 
gathered informally while the flag was lowered for the night. 
a * * * 


One would have had to possess the sensibilities of a 
Cephalodiscus not to be moved by the sight of “ Army B” 
being trained under the personal supervision of General de 
Lattre among the pine woods of Algeria. Over there in France 
their families were being subjected to the ever-increasing 
oppression of the occupying forces; many of their immediate 
relations had taken to the maguis and their future was uncertain 
and fearful. These conscripts in their shorts and their berets, 
leaping and jumping among the pine trees, were the nucleus of 
the Army of Liberation. I was taken by the General into their 
tents and huts. He spoke to each one of them in sharp but amic- 
able terms, tapping at their chests with the back of his hand, even 
as Napoleon would tweak the ears of his veterans. Impressed 
and moved though I was at the time, I could not divest myself 
of the impression that there was something artificial about the 
whole atmosphere, something so deliberately dramatised as to 
be slightly unreal. I was wrong. Those young men became the 
real nucleus, the iron cohort. of “ Army B”; that in its turn 
became the famous First French Army. How tremendous was 
their triumph and their revenge ! Capturing the island of 
Elba with the aid of the British Navy, General de Lattre on 
August [Sth, 1944, landed his army on the French Riviera and 
occupied Marseilles and Toulon within a few days. Then 
followed his hilarious pursuit of the retreating Germans up the 
valleys of the Rhone and the Sadne. In the end the First French 
Army utterly defeated the XI1Xth German army at Colmar, 
taking 20,000 prisoners. On they went, across the Rhine, across 
Germany, until they reached the Danube. On May 8th, 1945, 
at Berlin, General de Lattre, on behalf of the French army, 
signed the act of capitulation of the German Reich. Few men 
can have harvested so rich a retribution. 

* * * * 

In December, 1950, Monsieur Moch offered de Lattre the 
post of Commander-in-Chief in Indo-China. “I have nothing 
to gain,” the latter replied characteristically, “ I have everything 
to lose. I accept at once.” His arrival, as I have said, 
immediately transformed the situation. A few weeks after he 
assumed command, his only son was killed leading the Viet 
Nam troops in the Red River Delta. The sturdy Vendéen, born 
in the same village as Clemenceau, carried on broken-hearted, 
but resolute as ever. He returned on a visit to Paris to see his 
doctors and to arrange for more material to be sent out; his 
condition was more serious than he had expected; he was 
obliged to undergo two operations, from the results of which 


he died. 
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THEATRE 
Much Ado About Nothing. By William Shakespeare. (Phoenix.) 


** Tue interest of a performer is almost certain to be centred in 
himself,’’ Mr. T. S. Eliot observed tartly some years before he began 
himself to come to grips with the stimulating instability of the stage. 
** The performer is interested not in form but in opportunities for 
virtuosity.’ Thus spake the voice of literature in 1920 or there- 
about, and not without reason. The old breed of virtuoso is not yet 
extinct, the hard-riding point-to-point performer, the egocentric 
entertainer who would gladly see his supporting players in limbo ; 
but there is rather a special niche in our appreciation for those we 
still cherish. For times have changed, a more generous intellectual 
spirit has made himself at home in the theatre, and we have per- 
formers who can harmonise their natural and necessary concern for 
virtuosity with a thorough understanding of form and the supremacy 
of total effect. Which is to say that John Gielgud’s production 
of Much Ado is much more than a setting for John Gielgud’s 
Benedick. The comedy has been grasped as a whole and presented 
as a whole, its architecture intact and strengthened ; and almost 
every detail of acting and production points towards that last light 
kiss of Benedick and Beatrice which leaves the structure standing 
complete in the imagination. 

This is the likeness of the Stratford productions of 1949 and 
1950, but with John Gielgud and Diana Wynyard matched for the 
first time. Mariano Andreu’s settings exhale the breath of the 
southern sun ; more important, they fold and unfold into garden, 
street, church and jail with minimum effort and maximum effect. 
The young lord of Padua is something of a veteran compared with 
the young lord of Florence, but Benedick’s emphatic seniority by 
contrast makes more acceptable the faint-hearted diffidence of 
Claudio (Robert Hardy). So does a tall, graceful, knowing and hardly 
shrewish Beatrice cast a sympathetic light on the lamentably pale 
Hero (Dorothy Tutiny. Between John Gielgud’s Benedick and 
Diana Wynyard’s Beatrice there is, right from the start, at least an 
unconscious understanding. 

With a gentle grimace, a swirl of her skirt and a deprecatory move- 
ment of the shoulders, Miss Wynyard puts the audience in the know 
at her very first lines. This Benedick is a shade more sincere in 
fearing Beatrice’s barbs than she is in despatching them, but for him 
too capitulation is the matter of a moment, though he grow pale 
behind the trellis when Don Pedro lets the hook down with a splash. 
The merry war is never more than a fanciful preliminary, and_it 
leads easily to the genuinely moving exchange of confessions in the 
church andthen immediately to the brief and perilous line of Beatrice’s : 
** Kill Claudio !°* This is uncommonly effective, hushing the house 
exactly at the moment when a small breath of potential tragedy can 
somehow walt the comedy on to taller stilts. 

This is when we really see the virtue in playing Benedick and 
Beatrice so. Their love-game makes a game of all, and it is only 
in such a spirit that the dastardly machinations of the Bastard can 
be swallowed without a pang, and the monumental buffoonery of 
the wonderful Dogberry prevented from cracking open the unity of 
the comedy. Michael. Goodliffe’s black-attired Bastard is readily 
welcomed in the greenish light which greets his appearances, and 
George Rose's monstrously tremulous Dogberry survives a clowning 
once or twice as heavily far-fetched as his costume. But of all the 
secondary characters the most brilliantly illumined is Don Pedro ; 
his importance is vastly enhanced by Paul Schofield’s urbane con- 
descension, and I see no way in which this performance could readily 
be bettered. This, too, is cement to hold things together. For 
the rest, I can only repeat that the playful poetry of the comedy is 
realised to the full, that the well-mannered production seals all 
cracks through which a naturalistic wind might blow on the absurdi- 
ties and bang them about distractingly. ** Man is a giddy thing,”’ 
says Benedick, and this is my conclusion, that it is rare delight to 
see his giddiness put to such heart-warming uses. 

IAIN HAMILTON. 


CINEMA 


Outcast of the Islands. (Plaza.) Phone Call from a Stranger. 
(Odeon.) Les Misérables. (Marble Arch Pavilion.) 


Mr. Caror Reep’s new production, Joseph Conrad's Outcast of the 
Islands is, of all incredible, unexpected things, dull. It begins 
splendidly with Mr. Trevor Howard cadding it in a magnificently 
turbulent Singapore ; everything alive, pulsing and invigorating. 
Slowly, as we move into the hinterland and Mr. Trevor sinks into 
degradation, his obsession with a native girl sapping every vestige of 
virtue from him, the film's tempo sags, weakens and stagnates. An 
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accumulation of small faults begins to pile up. The script, by Mr. w 
Fairchild, tends to peroration; Sir Ralph Richardson makes q 
surprisingly unconvincing sea captain ; Mr. Robert Morley appears 
undecided as to whether he is a humorous or tragic character ; a mist 
of lethargy begins to creep over the plot. From this mist Mr. Reed 
snatches into the sunlight a few memorable moments, his genius for 
pinpointing the minutiae of human living—a child gabbling here 
an old man scratching himself there, eyes in the dark, hands in the 
sun—rising, as usual, to the occasion. Yet what stands out from this 
curious pot-pouri of excellence and tedium is the beautiful silence of 
the beautiful Kerima. 


* * * * 


Written and produced by Mr. Nunnally Johnson and directed by 
Mr. Jean Negulesco, Phone Call from a Stranger is one of those 
polished conversation pieces which Hollywood turns out by the 
dozen and, by some curious alchemy, makes into wonderfully good 
films. Mr. Gary Merrill, escaping from a faithless wife, meets three 
people in a plane—Miss Shelley Winters, an unsuccessful strip 
teaser, Mr. Michael Rennie, a doctor driven to drink by a bad 
conscience, and Mr. Keenan Wynn, a clownish travelling salesman, 
The plane crashes ; Mr. Merrill is the only man saved ; and he sets 
about visiting the relatives of his newly-made newly-lost friends and 
getting thoroughly mixed up in their affairs. { 

Though the mind rejects the implausible manoeuvrings, for three- 
quarters of this film one feels happily warmed by the humour, liveli- 
ness and pathos of the characters—all seemingly very real and human, 
though dogged, to an unnatural degree, by misfortune. Then, right 
at the end, Miss Bette Davis appears. Sitting up in bed, semi- 
paralysed, and looking plainer than a pikestaff, she shows one the 
true meaning of warmth, liveliness, humour, pathos and humanity, 
In a matter of seconds everything that has gone before seems as 
superficial as icing on a cake. Oh what conjuration, what mighty 
magic lies in the person of Miss Davis ! 


* * . 


Ingenious (and commercially advantageous) though dubbing may 
be—and Mr. de Lane Lea’s English version of the Italian version of 
Les Misérables is most skilled—it has a strangely restricting effect on 
the emotional flow of a film. Continental passions, traceable in eye 
as well as gesture, fit uneasily on to English words ; and the chasm 
fixed between the aural and the visual aches abominably. This is 
an immensely long film, directed with brooding slowness by Signor 
Riccardo Freda, and splendidly acted by Signori Giro Cervi and 
Giovanni Hinrich. Signorina Valentina Cortesa, struggling against 
fate with extravagant motions of distress, is considerably too tem- 
pestuous for her translated script, but that, of course, is not her fault. 
Though it has moments of power and high dramatic tension, Les 
Misérables makes too great a demand on the stamina, lasting as it 
does two hours and twenty minutes and played, as exclusively it is, 
on the black notes. 


MUSIC 


At the London Symphony Orchestra’s concert of French music in 
the Royal Festival Hall on Sunday night, Kathleen Ferrier sang 
Chausson’s Pocme de l’ Amour et de la Mer. \t was the first time 
that I had heard her sing French music ; and I was surprised that she, 
or her advisers, had chosen songs written for a tenor, songs whose 
words demand a male singer (and more imperiously than most), and 
were set by Chausson to florid and elaborate music which requires 
a high, clear, ringing tone capable of standing well above the repeated 
triplets, tremolos, arpeggios and trills with which the texture of the 
accompaniment is thickened. 

These poems and Chausson’s music are sentimental ; they are the 
expression of a rapturously unhappy love, to which nature obligingly 
provides*an always suitable sétting—a summer sea for the happy 
episodes, autumnal melancholy for the luxuriantly indulged nostalgia. 
Mahler's Kindertotenlieder, written ten years later, provide a German 
parallel, with family affections taking the place of the erotic but the 
same delighted and deliberate indulgence in grief paramount in 
both. Miss Ferrier’s singing of the Mahler songs is masterly ; they 
suit her voice and her temperament admirably. In Chausson she 
was handicapped, first by the simple fact of being a contralto and, 
secondly, by what might be called the natural rate of her musical 
metabolism—-I mean the relative slowness with which she, like 
many English and German singers, can change from mood to mood 
while still preserving the dramatic unity of a song. Her deep, 
vibrant, earnest tone and slowly articulated diction are surely in- 
dications of a temperament or emotional pulse which has to be 
forced to fever-point in order to reach what is the normal beat of 
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the French. Gerald Moore made wonderfully good the last-moment 
joss of the orchestral parts by a piano-accompaniment full, varied 
and designed in every sensitive detail to support the voice. 

Schénberg’s Gurrelieder sounded very well over the air on 
Saturday night, and the B.B.C. deserves many congratulations on the 
success of a very large-scale undertaking. Beauty and intensity of 
tone are all-important for this music, and under Karl Rankl the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra played with a power and a finish 
worthy of Schénberg’s richly laden style. Sylvia Fisher and Con- 
stance Shacklock were wholly at their ease, and the fullness and 
emotional power of their voices admirably matched the music. 
Raymond Nilsson had not quite the dramatic fervour and strength 
for Waldemar, though the voice itself was not lacking in the heroic 
lover's qualities. The music itself is unrelievedly, almost unrelent- 
ingly, beautiful in its rich, broodingly tragic style, until the third 
part brings a change of mood and of musical texture. Here Alvar 
Lidell ** spoke-sang *’ the melodrama with great skill, almost 
overcoming the grave disadvantages of this medium of expression— 
its close affinity with the inflated ** Burgtheater *’ style of declama- 
tion, its distortion of normal speech-ryhthms and its musical nullity. 
If the first two parts of Gurrelieder form a magnificent funeral 
oration over the grave of German musical romanticism and- an 
epilogue to an epilogue of the Wagnerian saga, the third part con- 
tains hints, gleams and adumbrations of that expressionism which 
was to come and was to find in Schénberg one of its most ardent— 
and, in various disguises, most faithful—musical exponents. 

: MARTIN COOPER, 
ART 


SCULPTURE is coming to mean something quite different from what 
our parents meant by the word. When painters lost interest in the 
jllusionistic representation of depth and began to re-establish the 
two-dimensional nature of the picture-plane, the same purist mood 
caused sculpture, conversely, in its own more slow-moving way, to 
speculate upon its function as a system of relationships in space. 
One of the most marked characteristics of the past quarter-century 
has been sculpture’s growing preoccupation with aims hitherto 
regarded as the prerogative of architecture—the establishment and 
definition of fragments of space. Hand in hand with the search 
for new materials—string, glass, plastics, wrought iron—has gone 
the gradual ** opening-up °° of solid forms, the piercing of mass 
by cave and tunnel, so that the eye may move, not only about its 
exterior surfaces, but actually into the interior, to sense from within 
its bulk and volume, thrust and tension. The Russian construc- 
tivists, followed later by Giacommetti, used transparent materials 
and linear spatial frameworks to delineate the boundaries of 
abstract landscapes where the mind can roam at will, moving as 
freely as man now moves physically in the sky. The virtual planes and 
non-existent surfaces of such open compositions led finally to the 
volumes traced out in space by the mobiles of Calder. 

in one_form or another this sense of the ** negative,’’ as opposed 
to the ** positive,’ aspect of the third dimension has come to 
animate most of the lively young talents in sculpture, whose emer- 
gence since the war has been so unexpected a phenomenon in this 
country. Sixteen younger sculptors are currently showing at the 
Institute of Contemporary Arts in Dover Street. Most of them 
are abstract, and no more than five or so have concerned them- 
selves entirely with a closed, compressed unity of mass. Of these 
Robert Adams is probably the most calm and the most mature. 
The visitor will be struck by the recurrence of plaster and iron or 
steel as the most popular mediums, for, just as carving is now 
respected more than modelling, so is welding and hammering more 
than casting. Reg Butler has already made a reputation for himself 
with his inspired ironmongery, but Kenneth Armitage, Geoffrey 
Clarke and Bernard Schottlander are less well known. Schott- 
lander contributes an openwork steel figure, the articulation of which 
is skilled and novel, while Clarke, who is still studying at the Royal 
College of Art, must be regarded as one of the most promising figures 
of his generation. Two other names should be noted. Bernard 
Meadows uses plaster for his always tasteful reliefs and open 
abstracti@Ms ; Paolozzi for the strange encrustations he has made 
his own. Paolozzi’s talent has not yet found its full and proper 
expression, I am sure. 

Some of these sculptors have been credited with an originality 
which can only be justified by ignorance of what Picasso, Giacom- 
metti and Calder were pioneering twe&ty years before them. (It is 
a startling feature of contemporary British art how often and how 
exactly this two-decade span divides Continental precedent from 
domestication here.) Nevertheless sculpture in this country is 
beginning to assume a dynamic such as it can scarcely-ever have 
had before in Britain, and happily a group of these artists is to 
represent us at the Venice Biennale this summer. 

M. H. MIDDLETON, 


COUNTRY LIFE 


WE were crossing the moor by car when we saw two. horsemen coming 
down from the skyline. They were rounding up sheep, controlling 
their dogs and making a good job of the thing. Their mounts were 
sturdy little Welsh ponies, as sure-footed as any animal can be. When 
we returned, an hour or so later, the ponies were tethered to the 
fence and a large sheep-float was standing in the road while sheep 
were being loaded. This quick handling of struggling animals that 
must be between fifty and seventy pounds in weight is a delight to 
witness. The economy of movement makes it look so simple, but I 
know it is not. A year or two ago the sheep broke through into my 
garden, and I had to get them out. One obstinate creature insisted on 
heading into part of the hedge that would not give way. I got a 
firm grip on its wool, but I could not swing it round, and was forced 
to wait until the intruder saw the folly of sticking its head into the 
privet, and turned of its own volition. 


Cottage Repairs 


Three cottages where roof-repairs had been carried out took my 
attention. The work had been done with cement. Slates are plentiful 
here—so plentiful that large slate slabs stand as gravestones in the 
churchyard. It is easy enough to replace roof-slates damaged by 
storm. The continual replacement, however, perforates the wood to 
which they are nailed. Time takes a hand too, and, between rot and 
the beetle, slates are often precariously held and supported. A simple 
patching may eventually involve stripping a great part of the roof 
and putting in new wood. The remedy is a practical one. The owner 
has the slates put on and nailed down as well as they can be; then 
covers the whole roof with cement. This holds things in place and 
seals cracks. I imagine the cottages are warmer with this extra 
insulation. It jis noticeable that snow remains longer on tiled houses 
than on those with slates, the loss of heat being slower. The cemented 
roof is as thick as, if not thicker than, tile. 


The Broth Spoon 


A friend, returning from a visit to relatives in Glamorgan, has 
brought me a broth spoon, a large spoon like a lard ladle, carved 
from a sycamore block. Forty or fifty years ago the carving of spoons 
was a regular pastime, and farm kitchens in that part of the world 
would be equipped with them in all sizes from an ordinary soup 
spoon upwards. After completing the work of hollowing and polishing 
the spoon, the man who made it would boil it over and over again 
to improve the colour of the wood. Mine will not be used for leek 
broth. It hangs on the wall as a curio. 


A Modern Blacksmith 


Blacksmith T. came to the forge after the war and brought ideas 
he had gathered in the army. The old bellows are no longer in use, 
having been replaced by a blower fan. The work, too, has changed, 
and a large quenching tank is used for tempering car-springs, a job 
which he gets by sub-contract from some distant place. Every week he 
takes delivery of gas-cylinders and does a lot of welding with acetylene 
I remember going to the smithy when his predecessor had it. The old. 
smith had a war job, an order for thousands of mule-shoes of standard 
size, and he had designed a fixture for bending the hot iron to the 
required shape. He was, nevertheless, the old kind of craftsman, 
capable of making a fine set of gates, an artistic lamp-bracket or a 
plough. Trade had not been good since tractors came to the farms, 
and he viewed the future with little hope. His retirement left the 
forge padlocked until T. came home. He does well, this modern smith, 
and refuses nothing but shoeing. Horses are sent elsewhere. The 
smithy has changed, because depots do most of the repairing of 
implements, and mechanics service tractors with mobile workshops. Our 
modern smith is more of a general engineer and the smithy by no means 
the integral part of country life that it used to be. 


Pruning Gooseberries 


The year before last I neglected my gooseberry bushes and suffered 
an alarming fall in the crop. My first neglect was in not pruning, and 
the second in not taking precautions against the birds in a season 
when food was more than usually scarce. I can speak with the 
wisdom of experience now. Get rid of old wood and cut out weak 
shoots: see that the heart of the bush is cleared. My bushes grow 
on a slope, and their tendency to weep is more pronounced on this 
account. Weeping branches should be pruned, because fruit that is 
touching the ground rots or is attacked by the insects that the shade 
encourages. Birds can be kept off with a mixture of lime and soot 
a little later in the season, but I find the use of black cotton 
as satisfactory as anything. IAN NIALL. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 98 
Report by Ronald Lambton 


A prize of £5 was offered for a motto (in English) for four of the 
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following groups: Rodent Operatives; Tic-Tac Men; Gossip 
Columnists ; Income-Tax Consultants; Beauty Queens; Beach 
Inspectors; Atomic Research-Workers; Barrow Boys; Public 


Relations Officers ; Social Surveyors ; Housewives. 

First, a word of apology to those harassed competitors whose 
misprinted copies of the Spectator curtailed by a week the natural 
life of this competition and thus gave the need for mottoes a some- 
what excessive urgency. Recognition of the need, however, was 
shown by the gratifying response of public-spirited mottographers 
who rallied to the assistance of our under-privileged professions. 
They brought scholarship to the task, some wit, and plenty of 
ingenuity ; but it became evident, after reading some 400 of their 
suggestions, that the authentic motto is a deceptively elusive little 
thing. ‘* Sentence ... . expressing appropriate sentiment,’’ declares 
the Concise Oxford ; ** maxim adopted as rule of conduct ’’ ; and, 
alas, a large proportion of entries expressed sentiments and rules of 
conduct unacceptable (officially) to a fledgeling Honourable Com- 
pany proudly sensitive to its public position. Sanctimony or the 
moral exhortation were, I thought, the most tactful notes to strike. 
Facetiousness or the patently cynical ambiguity, however entertain- 
ing to an outsider, would ill become the new armorial plate. 

The scoring of successive bullseyes is always a rare accomplish- 
ment. Few competitors here managed more than a couple, and of 
these only two came within prize-winning distance of the quartet 
Stipulated. To E. W. Fordham and C. S. W. accordingly go first 
and second prizes of £3 and £2—though I doubt whether C. S. W’s 
fourth would survive a Harwell screening. Some other entries : 


Rodent Operatives 
Their death our victory 
Remember Hamelin 
Catch as Catch Can 


(DoROTHY INNES) 
(C, J. M. PUMPHREY) 
(C. C. Roacu, Guy INNES, 
E. GENISSIEUX) 
A Bevan! A Bevan! (E. STAINTON) 
Beauty Queens 

For beauty’s sake we bear 

with all 
Strip to conquer 


(SIMON SHIRLEY) 


(Mrs. D. S. WALKER, ALLAN M. 
LAING) 

(HuBert LLoyp Jones) 

(W. D. GiLtmMourR) 


Grin and bare it 
Beauty is its own reward 





“The Spectator” January 17th, 1852. 
VOLUNTEER CAVALRY AND INFANTRY 


Sir,—In addition to an increase of the Army and Navy—a 
precautionary measure imperatively required owing to the present 
state of Europe—it appears to me that a large Volunteer force 
might be readily organised, which, if practically carried out, 
would probably prevent any sudden attempt at invasion being 
ever contemplated. 

I would suggest that the Volunteers should not be clothed 
at the expense of the State, and that they should receive pay only 
when called upon by the Crown to perform military service ; but 
that a permanent staff, consisting of an adjutant and a certain 
number of drill-sergeants for each regiment of Volunteers, should 
receive daily pay, to the end that the Volunteers might have an 
opportunity of being instructed, at their leisure moments, in 
whatever drill may be necessary to enable them to act together 
as a military body. 

The arms and accoutrements should be furnished by the State ; 
on the receipt of which each volunteer should deposit in the 
hands of a Government officer their cost price ; which sum should 
be refunded to him whenever he ceases to belong to the, Volunteers, 
upon his returning them into store in a proper state. 

The Volunteers should not be required, as a sine qua non, to 
clothe themselves in military uniform, for their ordinary costumes 
would suffice ; but the officers should wear in addition some 
distinguishing badge. 

The Volunteer Cavalry-and Infantry, always ready to be 
embodied on the shortest notice, would form the vanguard of 
the regular Militia; a post of honour that would be fully 
appreciated. W. B.C. 
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Atomic Research-Workers 

United we split 

Divide and conquer 

By Harwell and Cherwell 
Barrow Boys 

Let goodness be uppermost 

The best to the top 

A little more for a little less 

Copper wise 
Gossip Columnists 

Truth adorned 

See all, Hear all, Tell all 
Tic-Tac Men 

Odds bodikins 

To arms whate’er the odds 
Beach Inspectors 

We cover the waterfront 


Fine and refine 
Public Relations Officers 
A soft answer turneth away 


wrath « 
A suave front and a broad 
back 


Housewives 
Non-Stoppers 
In my end is my beginning 


(C. P. Driver, MartIN Heton) 
(GRAEME WILSON) 
(Davip HETON) 


(RICHARD JONES) 
(N. HopGson) 

(A, G. RAYNER) 
(D. S. WALKER) 


(W. M. L. Escomse) 
(ALLAN M. LAING) 


(E. P. STANHAM, P. Roserts) 
(W. M. L. Escomse) 


(MicHaAeL James, D. §, 
WALKER) 
(MYDDLETON HASLAM) 


(E. P. STANHAM) 


(P. ROBERTS) 


(C. C. Roacn) 
(R. P. S. WALKER) 


FIRST PRIZE 


(E. W. ForpHam) 
Rodent Operatives 
We destroy the destroyer 


Tic-Tac Men 


Signally accurate 


Barrow Boys 


Best fruit foremost 


Housewives 


Heavy burdens light hearts 


SECOND PRIZE 
ce. & W.) 
Gossip Columnists 
Quhat say they ? 


Barrow boys 


Ripeness is all 


Social Surveyors 


Abide our question 


Atomic Research 


Workers 


From fission to vision 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 


10! 


Set by John Usborne 


The New York Times writes that the new synthetic chemical, 


krilium, ** 


will mark the beginning cf a revolutionary era in agriculture, 


in which man-made deserts may be turned into blooming gardens and 


green acres.” 


The usual prizes are offered for a comment in verse 


on this news by either a Colonel in the Foreign Legion or the Serpent 


in the Garden of Eden. 


Entries must 
London, W.C.1, 


be received not later than January 30th. 
in the Spectator of February 8th. 


be addressed to the 
in envelopes marked ** Competition,”’ 


Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
and must 
Results will be published 
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readers are ureed to place a firm order with their newsagent or 


to take out a subserip.ion. 


Newsagents cannot afford to take 


the risk of carrying stock, as unsold copies are non-returnable. 


Subscription rates: 52 


weeks, 35s. ; 


26 weeks, 17s. 6d. 


Send subscription instructions, accompanied by a remittance, 
to the Spectator, 99, Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
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FLUORINE 


For over fifty years this elusive 


From the famous Blue John mine in 
Derbyshire comes a mineral called fluor- 
spar. For generations this has been mined 
in the North of England for use as a flux 
in metallurgical processes and for making 
enamels and glass. Today fluorspar has 


assumed a new importance. It is the 


chief source of hydrofluoric acid, the com- | 


pound from which the element fluorine is 
obtained. Fluorine is chemically so active 
that it combines with glass and other 
materials normally used in chemical ap- 
paratus. Moissan, the famous French 


- scientist who in 1886 first isolated 


it, used platinum apparatus 
which, though attacked, reacted 
sufficiently slowly to allow him 


to isolate some free fluorine gas. 


element remained a chemical curiosity, 
but during the war it was needed in 
large quantities for the manufacture of 
certain uranium compounds used for the 
atomic energy projects. The result was 
so to intensify the research on fluorine 
chemistry (a great deal of it in 
I.C.I.’s laboratories) that fluorine is now 
produced on an industrial scale. Certain 
fluorine compounds are astonishingly 
resistant to corrosion and decomposi- 
tion, a property which is of great 
value commercially. 
I.C.I. uses some of these in 
the manufacture of ‘Arcton’ 
refrigerants and ‘Fluon’, a new 


plastic material. 
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LETTERS TO 


Federal or Confederal ? 


Sir,—Your correspondent points out that the British Commonwealth has 
always been characterised by flexibility. An even mere striking example 
of this than the ones given is the fact that India, a republic, still remains 
a member. Surely this calls for as great an adjustment of our ideas 
of Commonwealth relationships as would be needed if Britain were to 
join a European federation. It is indeed open to argument whether a 
wider federation, to include the Commonwealth and the United States, 
might not be better than a purely European one, and if the Government 
would put forward constructive proposals on these lines no one would 
have any ground for complaint ; what is so unsatisfactory is the nega- 
tive attitude adopted towards a movement which has already got beyond 
the theoretical stage in several European countries. 

In your afticle on this subject in the Spectator on January 4th you 
suggest that federalists, in claiming that a federation would prevent 
war, have forgotten the American Civil War. It is true that there has 
been one war between the States of the American Union in nearly 
two hundred years. How many have there been in unfederated Europe 
in that time? It should be remembered that that war did not split 
the American Union, and that the development of armaments since 
1861 makes a rebellion less practicable and therefore less likely. In 
the nineteenth century a citizen who possessed a rifle and a horse was a 
good way towards being equipped as a soldier ; now that the weapons 
are tanks and submarines and atom bombs there is little chance of 
anyone but the legitimate government being able to produce or acquire 
them. 

Your article is to be welcomed in that it sets forth clearly the nature 
of a federation and the obstacles in the way of achieving it. This is 
a necessary preliminary to overcoming them.— Yours faithfully, 

C. M. Bowen. 
& Somerset Road, W. Ealing, W.13. 


Forests, Land and People 


Sir.—Much of Mr. Ward's article in the Spectator of January 11th 
is sound sense. But he does not point out one very serious mistake 
in Forestry Commission policy. They buy up enormous tracts of 
hill-land and plant the whole of it, good and bad, with trees, making 
vast blocks of wood!and. 

I have the luck to farm on marginal land between 750 feet and 
1,000 fect, on which the owners past and present have pursued an en- 
lightened forestry policy. Instead of planting great blocks of woodland, 
they have picked out the poorer parts of the estate, the steep banks 
of the streams and the steeper slopes generally. The woodland thus 
planted covers about the same acreage as the land which they have 
left, and which | now farm as tenant. The woods are in large enough 
units to be workable, and indeed are much more accessible than the 
enormous Forestry Commission tracts. I am left with a farm which 
is scattered between the woodlands, but beautifully sheltered, and 
occupying all the best of this hill-land (it a@joins Blanchiand moor) 
The result has been that the sheltered farmland can produce the output 
of a good lowland farm. As an instance of this, corn yields over 
the last three years have averaged 29 cwt. per acre w.th a top yicld of 
This wou'd have been impossible 


over two tons (wheat) per acre 
at this height without the shelter the woods provide. Agricultural out- 
put is nationally even more important than forestry output. If the 


Forestry Commission and agricultural interests would only get together 
the output of both could be enormously increased.—Yours faithfully, 


B. C. R. NICHOLL. 
Colp't's Farm, Slaley, Hexham, Northumberland 
Rooms to Let 
Sir.—-Mr. Edward Hodgkin in his article interests himself in the 1946 


Furnished Houses (Rent Control) Act, and the Rent Tribunals set up 
by Mr. Ancurin Bevan with power to fix rents. No notice is taken of the 
fact that the Rent Tribunals have assumed the right to deal with land- 
lords of unfurn shed property, who are at the same time under the exist- 
ing law that they shall not increase the rents of unfurnished rooms 
beyond the amount charged for such accommodation in the year $939. 

1 know that this is so, as | was one of the victims who were taken 
the Rent Tribunal, not alone to account for the rent charged but 


before 
to show cause why I should not give an extension of time to an 
undesirable tenant of an unfurnished room. Happily I was able to 
carry the war into the enemy's camp to such purpose that the impudent 
application of the tenant was dsm ssed, but I was not recompensed, as 
I feel that | ought to have been. for all the troub!e and expense involved 
in filling in nume forms at the behest of the Tribunal, and attending 
their summons 

I ventured, with fear and trem'ing. to challenge’ the jurisdiction of 
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the Tribusa!, but had to walk delicately, as, if I had taken a strong line 
with such an authority and they had taken a strong line with me, I might 
possibly, human nature being what it is, have found my last state to be 
worse than the first, as the Tribunal has ultimate powers vested in itself, 
no man daring to make it afraid. * 

All this is linked up with the intolerable state of things which pre- 
vails, in which owners of unfurnished property of the letting kind are 
entirely prevented from increasing their rents beyond the amounts paid 
in 1939, although municipalities, who are public landlords in the same 
line of business, can and do increase their rents at their own sweet 
will, even to unfurnished-room tenants. 

Will you kindly excuse me, Sir, from giving publicity to my name 
and address, as if they are givea, I do not know what pains and penalties 
I might thereby incur.—Yours faithfully, A: LANDLORD, 


Burke and Hare 


Sir,—Mr. Harold Nicolson, the usually well-informed, seems to have 
committed himself to a triple error in his Marginal Comment of 
December 21st. As your correspondent, Mr. J. M. Sinclair, points 
out, only Burke was. convicted and hanged; his paramour, Helen 
M'Dougal, was brought in not proven, the other pair of the sinister 
quartette, Hare and his wife, having been admitted King’s evidence, 
What became of Hare after he escaped the fury of a mob at Dumfries 
on his way south and was last seen at Carlisle is quite uncertain, 

Burke and Hare were never “ body-snatchers ”: they were too lazy 
and craven-hearted for that strenuous and dangerous occupation. They 
were merely murderers who had raised De Quincey’s “fine art” to 
the “sublime” height of an easy and lucrative trade. 

Apart from the error about Hare, it would be interesting to know 
Mr. Nicolson’s authority for his statement about Madame Tussaud’s 
excursion to Scotland “to take their death-masks after they were 
hanged.” Burke was publicly hanged on Wednesday, January 28th, 
1829, at 8.15 am. The body was removed to the Lock-up House 
where it lay overnight, and taken early next morning to the University 
Anatomy Rooms. Before the public dissection by Professor Alex. 
Monro (tertius) began at | p.m. (with the opening of the head and 
demonstration of the brain), the body was examined privately by a 
select party including Robert Liston, the surgeon, George Combe, the 
phrenologist, Sir William Hamilton, the philosopher, and Mr. Joseph, the 
sculptor, “ who took a cast for a bust.” With the skeleton of Burke 
there is a copy of th’s reputed bust (No. 25 in the Henderson T-ust 
phrenological collection) in the Anatomical Museum of the University 
of Edinburgh; and it is possible that Madame Tussaud may have 
obtained another copy. If she really had an opportunity herself “to 
take death-masks,” this must have been arranged beforehand with either 
the Crown authorities or Monro; but contemporary Edinburgh records 
give no hint of her presence at all.—Yours faithfully, J. C. Brisu. 

Professor of Anatomy, University of Ed'nburgh. 


Univer New Buildings, Teviot Place, Edinburgh. 
The Death of St. Paul 
Sirn—One would like to know from what source Janus heard that 


both the Aposties St. Peter and St. Paul, were crucified in Rome. This 
must be news to many, and is certainly not a tradition commonly held 
by the Anglican Communion or the Roman Catholic Church 
As one who in early manhood lived in the Eternal City, I can 
assure Janus he is wrong. The early Christian tradition has been—and 
I] have never seen it contradicted—that the early Chr-stian Church owed 
its foundation in Rome to St. Peter and St. Paul as co-founders 

It is true both suffered martyrdom about the same date—A.D. 65-68; 
St. Peter by crucifixion in the Piazza San Petro in front of St. Peter's, 
Rome. St. Paul was taken some miles outside the city walls and, as 
a Roman citizen, was beheaded at Tre Fontane, and upon the site 
of his martyrdom now stands one of the most beautiful of Italian 
churches—St. Paul's-without-the-Walls, built not many years after, im 
memory of the great Apostle of Western Christendom. 

St. Peter was crucified. He pleaded that he was not worthy to 
suffer death in the same way as his Master, and so was crucified with 
his feet pointing heavenwards. This has been an age-long tradition 
in the Christian Church.—Yours faithfully, ALAN GARDNER-BROWN 

Torksey Vicarage, Lincoln. 


either 


itself. 


Educational Policy 


May | enter a plea that the measure of the wisdom of educational 
policy should not be, as it appears at present in danger of being. solely 
the financial one. It is unfortunate that the changes in educational 
policy of the last six years should have been undertaken when the 
Ministry had hardly recovered from the upheavals of the war and under 
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a Government which measured progress by extravagance. Hence the 
overswelling. of staff at the Ministry in London, the flood of circulars 
which overwhelmed Local Education Authorities and school staffs. 
Nobody at the Ministry seemed to be aware of the sound administrative 
rule that every superfluous communication sent out from one depart- 
ment requires five or six superfluous replies from those who receive it. 
Hence also expensive but retrograde measures such as the substitution 
of an examination which cannot be taken before sixteen for the old 
school certificate. 

May I suggest a few remedies ? ‘ 

(1) A catharsis of the Ministry in London and reduction of central 
control, confining it to really major matters of policy, and some revision 
of the expensive system of Divisional Committees. 

(2) Abolition of the ridiculous age regulation for taking the 
general certificate and some approximation of it to matriculation. 

(3) An arrangement by which schools in rural areas, instead of 
having playing-fields for their exclusive use, share in a village or 
district playing-field to the purchase or upkeep of which L.E.A.s may 
contribute. I attach great importance to this, as it will hasten and 
facilitate the provision of much-needed playing-fields for adolescents, 
which is important. It will also save money. 

(4) Some modification in the building regulations, imposed by the 
Ministry, which are often unduly expensive and unsuitable to local 
needs. 

(5) Adequate provision of such subsidiaries as books and chemicals 
for such schools as do exist. The Ministry regulations have tended to 
hamper teachers by unduly mean provision. 

There is a tendency to disparage the elementary and secondary 
schools of pre-1939. May I supply an antidote by a quotation which 
contains more than a grain of truth, from the last footnote of 
Trevelyan’s Social History written in 1941: “ If we win this war, it will 
be won in the primary and secondary schools.”—Yours faithfully, 

C. WaLey COHEN. 

27 Melbury Court, Kensington, W.8& 


Spinsters 


Sir,—1 feel Mr. Hilton- Young has rather strengthened my assertion that 
(apart from war losses) there are more British men than women of 
marriageable age ; 1 am quite willing to concede “ more “ for my rather 
careless “ far more.” Mr. Hilton-Young does not state whether the 1931 
census included those absent in the Services, and anyway about a million 
men had been killed or grossly incapacitated in World War One. The 
Quarterly Estimate of 1950 shows a rough equality of the sexes in 
spite of losses in World War Two (half a million ?). 

The facts really cannot be disputed: several thousand more boys 
than girls are born every year and consequently—apart from a major 
war—males are in excess till middle age; so if British women remain 
spinsters it is not due to shortage of men.— Yours truly, 

‘ A. Manony-Jones. 

6 Broadwater Down, Tunbridge Wells 


Running for the Presidency 


Sirn.—May I correct your quotation of Calvin Coolidge’s supposedly 
equivocal declaration of his intentions regarding the Presidency. In 
the U.S.A. one does not strike a gentlemanly pose and “stand” for 
office ; one “runs,” with all the loss >of dignity the term implies. The 
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taciturn and frosty New Englander stated flatly (and characteristically) 
that he did not “choose tb run.” Incidentally, in the New England 
vernacular “I do not choose” is an unequivocal negative. Calvin 
Coolidge meant exactly what he said —Yours faithfully, 

The Leys School, Cambridge. Peccy Humpnrey, 


Travellers’ Deaths 


Sir,—I am interested in the correspondence which is taking place og 
this subject, and it may be some help to Mr. W. Hilton-Young to tell him 
that the statistics published in the insurance Press show that there is 
one death in every 15,000 people flying, and the corresponding figures 
for railway travel are one in 80 million. 

Is it any wonder that Professor Brogan does not accept the figures 
shown him ?—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, A. W. Harvey, 

Bemersyde, 3 Victoria Drive, Troon, Ayrshire. 


Hymn Tunes 


Sirn,—Of the seven hundred tunes in Congregational Praise Sir 
Norman Birkett mentions only Stracathro. 1 think no one who really 
examines the book can fail to be struck by the number of very fine 
tunes that are at last made available to the Congregational churches, 
Perhaps I may: be allowed to list five of them: Picardy (French carol), 
David's Harp (Robert King), Liverpool (leuan Gwyllt), Laudate 
Dominum (Hubert Parry), St. Keverne (C. S. Lang).—Yours, ete., 

J. H. Hopes, 

71 Edna Road, S.W.20. 


English Books in Canada 


Sirn.—If by Chambers’ Sixty Logarithm Tables Professor Satterly means 
Chambers’ Six-Figure Mathematical Tables, we emphatically endorse 
Sir Stanley Unwin’s remarks. We were not consulted about the 
Canadian price; we did not even know the Canadian price; and our 
power to influence it rests only on our choice of the English published 
price. As to that, this is a new publication, not a reprint, containing 
416 large pages of tables. compiled and produced to the highest editorial 
standards, and representing at 13s. 6d. unquestionable value. All th’s 
does not imply that we have not every confidence in our Toronto agers 
to fix a price for Canada which takes care of the higher discount to the 
bookseller to which Sir Stanley Unwin refers, and the iniquitous sales 


tax.—Yours faithfully, A. TURNBULL, 
Managing Director, 
11 Thistle Street, Edinburgh, 2. W. & R. CuHamBers Lrp. 


Hot and Strong 


Sir,—It sticks in my mind that Coleridge said of coffee that it ought 
to be 
As hot as Hell— 
As black as Night— 
& As sweet as Dove 
As strong as Death. 
If in Coleridge, where ? If not Coleridge, who said it ?—Yours, &c., 
The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. A. F. WHYTE. 


Pronunciation 


Sixr,—In reply to Mr. Gardner-Smith, surely it is the counsel of per- 
fection if not of purism to demand a respect for the French “ eau” in 
the word bureaucracy? It seems already indeed to have become 
assimilated to plutocracy and the rest of that category: Chambers gives 
it in fact as “ock.” What is far more disconcerting, because more 
frequent, is the throwing of the accent forward in such words, for 
instance, as controversy, formidable, explicable, exquisite, construe, 
comment, combat, décor, &c. All these one hears continually from 
the B.B.C. When we speak of the content of a volume do we mean 
the satisfaction? If we do not, why give up a useful distinction, of 
which heaven knows there do not exist too many in our language ? 
L. Hewitt. 


63 Orston Drive, Wollaton, Park, Nottingham. 


A New Year Card 


Sir,—I must express my appreciation of the first prize New Year Card 
by C. P. Driver. I should have given him the undivided prize. This 
card should appeal to a wide public: to the religious-minded, to the 
nature-lover, and to those who can appreciate its hearty English ring. 
Could you get someone to set the words to music? Or perhaps the 
author could? I believe Christmas cards for 1952 are designed in 
February, so this is not too early for a new card.—Yours faithfully, 
Maries, Lyme Regis. UrsuLa WESTCOTT. 
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Achtung! Panzer! 


panzer Leader. By General Heinz Guderian. (Michael Joseph. 


35s.) 


TuerE was surely no field commander in the Second World War 
who made such an impact on its course and on the nature of warfare 
gs General Heinz Guderian. It was he who created the German 
armoured forces, developed the Blitzkrieg technique and applied it 
with spectacular success in France and Russia, thus providing Hitler 
with the greatest of his victories. In the 1920s, when conventional 
military thinking, in Germany as elsewhere, was dominated by the 
belief in the supremacy of fire-power, Guderian set out to revive the 
jmportance of movement. Taking his lead—as he admits in his 
memoirs-—from British writers such as Liddell Hart and J. F. C. 
Fuller whose doctrines were spurned by their own professional 
leaders, Guderian declared that the tank could be made ** the 
operationally decisive weapon *’ provided that armoured units were 
organised into Panzer divisions and ** supplied with fully motorised 
supporting arms *’, so that these could follow the armour across 
country and enable it to be used en masse. These views were strongly 
opposed by the German Genera! Staff, who persisted in regarding 
the tank as an infantry-support weapon, but Hitler, a revolutionary 
by nature, was quick to appreciate the revolutionary possibilities of 
Guderian’s ideas and gave him the backing he needed. 

In France, although Hitler became hesitant after the break- 
through at Sedan had been achieved, Guderian refused to be restrained 
and drove unchecked to the Channel. In doing so, with a force 
numerically inferior to that of his opponents, Guderian showed— 
as he had written in 1937—that the decisive factors were ** to be 
able to move faster than has hitherto been done . . . to keep moving 
once the break-through has been made... (and) to dominate the 
enemy's defence in all its depth.’’ 

Outnumbered two to one in tanks in the West in 1940, the Wehr- 
macht found itself in an inferiority of nearly ten to one in the East 
the next year, and yet the boldness of Guderian’s leadership enabled 
his panzer group to cover the 400 miles to Smolensk in three weeks, 
despite the efforts of his superiors to restrain him. Had Guderian 
then been given his head, there is littke doubt that Moscow would 
have been taken that autumn, but, by turning Guderian south to 
take part in the envelopment of Kiev, Hitler sacrificed a chance that 
was never to recur. Before the drive for Moscow could be ren2wed, 
the Russians had brought into action in large numbers a tank (the T34) 
superior to anything the Germans possessed. ** Up to this time,”’ 
writes Guderian, ** we had enjoyed tank superiority, but from now 
on the situation was reversed.’’ It was nearly two years before 
Germany could produce a tank to match the T34, and by this time 
the Red Army, at Stalingrad, had seized the initiative. 

When he writes about his struggles to secure the acceptance of his 
theories, and about his forthright clashes with Hitler and with his 
fellow generals, Guderian provides us with some absorbing glimpses 
of events on ** the other side of the hill,’’ but his account of the first 
campaign in Russia is too detailed and laborious for the ordinary 
reader. Here he is more concerned to chronicle his own command 
activities and to plot the movement of his troops than he is to describe 
the character of the fighting or the quality of his oppopents. It is 
unfortunate that he says so little about the Red Army, for there is 
no one better qualified to make an assessment of Soviet forces, their 
methods and equipment. Guderian makes it clear, however, that 
the great mistakes of 1941 were made by Germany—by the Army 
High Command as much as by Hitler. He blames the Generals and 
the Fiihrer for the excessive optimism which led the Wehrmacht to 
under-estimate the Red Army and for the disastrous failure to provide 
heavy clothing for a winter campaign. Moreover, he reveals that 
when he appealed in person against Hitler’s orders, first for the Kiev 
offensive and later for the continuation of the attack against Moscow, 
neither Brauchitsch (the C.-in-C.) nor Halder (the Army Chief of 
Staff) attended to support him. 

Following the defeat at Moscow which Guderian had predicted, 
he was discard:d and was not recalled to active duty until after 
Stalingrad. Then, as Inspector-General of Armoured Forces and 
later as Chief of the Army General Staff, Guderian endeavoured to 
re-build the panzer divisions that Hitler had well nigh destroyed, but 
NO sooner was their strength partially restored than Hitler threw 
them into an abortive offensive at Kursk. Thereafter, Guderian 
urged Hitler to withdraw to a defensive line and set free the panzer 
divisions so that they might be used for a concerted counter-stroke 
in application of those principles which had brought them their 


early victories. This Hitler refused to do. He demanded that his 
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troops must stand fast wherever they were, and he committed his 
mobile forces to the static task of holding the front. It is one of the 
ironies of the Second World War that Hitler’s defeat should have 
been due in considerable measure to the neglect and misuse of the 
very weapon—and the man—that had gained him his greatest 
triumphs. 

In these circumstances one might expect Guderian to be bitter. 
On the contrary, he does not attempt to hide his admiration for 
** Hitler’s great achievements in the field of foreign policy ’’ and he 
declares that the original Nazi programme was ane *‘ to which all 
decent Germans heartily subscribed.’’ Even Hitler’s ** irrespon- 
sibly harsh treatment of the Jews *’ is passed off merely as being 
significantly short-sighted.’ Gude2rian insists that ** the German 
generals wanted peace,’’ but he reveals what he means by this when 
he says that after the Anschluss and Munich he and other generals 
believed that ** Germany would be so powerful in Europe that it 
would be able peacefully to achieve its national aims.’’ 

One can understand—in view of the Allied demand for Uncon- 
ditional Surrender—why Guderian felt obliged to support Hitler so 
long as military resistance was possible. Yet it is hardly enough to 
explain Hitler’s excesses away by saying that he suffered from 
Parkinson's disease. Nor can one accept the assertion that ** all 
the German people needs to know is that the man at their head... 
was a sick man. This sickness was his misfortune and his fate. It 
was also the misfortune and the fate of his country.’’ 

The implication here is that, if Hitler had not been a sick man, 
Germany might not have lost the war. It seems too that, if another 
Hitler were to attempt to conquer Europe, Germans like Guderian 
would be proud to follow him, but would be more careful to make 
sure that he was kept under control. CHESTER WILMOT. 


Wagner and his Wife 


Letters of Richard Wagner (Burrell Collection). Edited by John 
N. Burk. (Gollancz. 42s.) 

THERE are characters that exercise so great a fascination on their 
fellow men that literally nothing is too trivial to be recorded of them, 
no detail or circumstance of their lives beneath notice. The admirer 
who wore the stump of Liszt’s cigar in her corsage was only more 
eccentric (and inconsiderate) in her cultus than the Englishwoman 
to whom we owe these Wagner letters. Liszt’s admirer had the 
foi du charbonnier and Mrs. Burrell the more intellectual faith of the 
theologian, or at least of the enlightened hagiographer ; but both 
were equally devotees of: the religion of hero-worship. 

The two major discoveries of Mrs. Burrell’s were first the existence 
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of Natalie Bilz-Planer, an illegitimate daughter of Wagner’s first 
Wife, Minna Planer—a pathetic, poverty-stricken old maid able and 
ready to sell letters and to provide information—and secondly an 
unknown copy of the first three volumes of Wagner's autobiography, 
Written by the composer for circulation among his intimate friends 
and later called back or destroyed. Every smallest hint provided by 
either of these two sources she pursued with a thoroughness and 
devotion to which her bitter dislike and mistrust of Cosima Wagner 
added crusading fervour. When she died in 1898, her collection 
consisted of 840 items, mostly letters, and, when these became 
purchasable in 1931, they were bought by Mrs. Efrem Zimbalist 
and presented to the American Curtis Institute of Music. The 
present book consists of 27 chapters in which the editor groups 
together and introduces letters concerned with different periods or 
events in Wagner’s life, and three appendices, the first of which is a 
catalogue and description of the Burrell Collection. 

The most richly documented feature is the relationship between 
Wagner and Minna, a relationship which began with the composer 
in the réle of the desperate, romantic, rejected lover and passed 
through the stormy early years of marriage to end in complete 
disillusion, when, in the words of the editor, ** their two worlds 
touched at no point save in habit, convenience and a pet parrot.’’ 
A very great amount of the detail will be of no interest to the ordinary 
reader, though it will delight operatic historians of the period and all 
those spiritual descendants of Mrs. Burrell to whom every smallest 
circumstance of Wagner's life is of enthralling interest. 

The average layman, who has probably got the impression that 
Wagner was an almost unmitigated cad, will be pleasantly surprised 
by the figure which he cuts in these letters—that of a man very con- 
scious of his overriding destiny as a great creative artist but still 
anxious to treat his perfectly uncomprehending wife as well as possible 
and never untouched by sympathy or simply arrogant. The true 
situation between the two is put very well by Minna herself in a letter 
of 1849, in which she writes that Wagner ** does her too much honour 
by putting her above the everyday philistines *’ and that he ** never 
adapts himself to the world as it really is but demands that the whole 
world adapt and form itself according to his ideas.*’ The last 
chapter of the book, based on the diary of a governess employed at 
Villa Wahnfried from July, 1875, to April, 1876, is often very amusing. 
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TuHeRE is a decided difference between English and American literary 
criticism. The English critic seems to be saying to his reader : *: You 
like Henry James [or whoever it may be}? Then listen to my impress 
sions of him and see if they entertain you. ’* And in the back of his 
mind he seems to be wondering why, if you like Henry James so much 
you don’t cut the criticism and get back to the novels. That was the 
attitude which Dr. Johnson adopted so irresistibly in The Lives of the 
Poets, and it has prevailed ever since. The American approach js 
much simpler, ** You like Henry James? Then you will want me to 
tell you all about him.’’ But that is just what the Englishman very 
seldom wants about anything. 

About Henry James there seems in any case very little to tell, The 
event that looms large in this book is that, coming from a well-placed 
American family, he chose after a time to make his home in England 
and at the end of his life was a naturalised Englishman. Professor 
Dupee's feeling seems to be something like that of a good Protestant 
towards his High Church friend who at last becomes a Roman 
Catholic. He cannot quite forgive him. He examines the matter 
with the aid of some rather high-sounding categories such as ** initia. 
tion,’’ ** the international subject,’’ ** the social entity,’* this last 
one of T. S. Eliot’s dark phrases which he quotes and re-quotes with- 
out doing much to elucidate it. In England we should hardly need 
these aids. To us it would simply seem that James liked England 
better, partly at least because the English liked James, and liked his 
novels too. The account of his being drawn into English society 
strikes one as unnecessarily lurid. And one gets the impression from 
Professor Dupee that James had very little immediate success with 
his writings. Surely this was not so, at any rate in England. Here 
he was most acceptable as author and man. 

But after all this book is meant mainly for Americans, and we must 
not complain of some slight maladjustment to the English outlook, 
It is very well done. Henry James was one of those all too rare 
authors who, having an unusual mind, have managed to create a style 
to match it. He is in this respect to be reckoned in his own generation 
with Baron Friedrich von Hugel, Charles Doughty and Gerard 
Manley Hopkins. The Baron with his many qualifications and 
contradictions, Doughty with his Oriental patter, Hopkins with his 
newly invented words and rhythms are all of a kind with James and 
his inverted commas (** it was but a question of leaving their own 
contracted * grounds’ ’’), his intriguing adverbs—** Greatly she 
made this point ’’—and the air of perpetual misgiving that afflicts 
his characters. Professor Dupee in his account of the novels and 
their maker’s personality has created a unified portrait of a writer 
and his work without distorting the novelist or forcing the criticism, 
He has shown incidentally for those who did not know it how much 
James left behind him in the way of description and evaluation of his 
own writings. He also makes one suspect that a fuller study of 
James's father, the elder Henry, would be well worth attempting both 
for its own sake and for the light it might throw on some of young 
Henry's individualisms. The Professor thinks the great novels are 
those of James’s last period. He reckons The Ambassadors, The 
Wings of a Dove and The Golden Bowl as a ‘* veritable trilogy.”’ 
Many would think of the author of these three as just past his best, 
and at his best when he wrote What Maisie Knew, The Spoils of 
Poynton, and The Awkward Age. These are certainly more fun, but 
1 fear the Professor will only think me frivolous if | draw favourable 
conclusions from that. Though he has a sense of humour, this is a 
serious book. It is a good book too, though I could wish the last 
long paragraph away. ADAM Fox, 


After Munich 


Documents on German Foreign Policy; 1918-1945. From _ the 
Archives of the German Foreign Ministry. Series D, Vol. 1V. 
The Aftermath of Munich : Oct. 1938—March 1939. (H. M. 
Stationery Office. 21s.) 


For readers in this country the second chapter in this new volume 
of German documents is the most directly interesting since it provides 
the official German analysis of British behaviour from the Munich 
Agreement to the occupation of Prague. Comparison is easily made 
with the contemporary British documents which have already 
appeared. The German record begins with an account by the elder 
Kordt, who was Chargé d ‘Affaires at the time, of the British reaction 
to the whole Munich crisis; the picture is well drawn and it cer- 
tainly makes clear that the British, each time they became fully 
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aware of the menace of violent aggression from Hitler, determined 
to resist it to the last. 

Dirksen, the Ambassador, returned to London a few days later, 
and thereafter it is mainly with his reports that the reader is con- 
cerned. We now know that Hitler was merely annoyed to have been 
held up for the winter by the conference at Munich and paid no 
serious attention to the pleas of Chamberlain or the recommendations 
of Dirksen. The latter several times begged that ‘* dangerous 
political poison-mongers ’’ like Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden should 
not be aided by publicity such as the broadside let off against them 
by the Fiihrer in his Saarbrucken speech. All the satisfaction the 
Ambassador received was the instruction from Berlin that ‘* no 
chance for an attack on Duff Cooper, Churchill or Eden should be 
missed." After the anti-Jewish riots in Germany on November 
10th he reported a set-back for Chamberlain ** in view of the British 
public's well-known lack of understanding for and antipathy to the 
treatment of the Jewish question by National Socialist Germany.’’ 
On a later occasion Dirksen wrote : ** Never in all my life did I feel 
such shame.”’ 

Perhaps the most startling document in Chapter II is an account 
by Dr. Hesse (representative of the Deutsches Nachrichten ‘Buro and 
Dienststeile Ribbentrop in London) of an interview of his with Mr. 


Steward, the Prime Ministers ** Press chief ’’ (as Dirksen called him), , 


very shortly after Munich. Mr. Steward is said by Dr. Hesse to 
have confided to him that Chamberlain had ** ignored the provisions 
of the British Constitution and customary Cabinet usage °’ by riding 
rough-shod—like any dictator—over his colleagues and the Foreign 
Office. One can only suppose that the man who talked with such 
openness to a well-known Nazi agent believed, as Chamberlain must 
have, that the policy of appeasement justificd any means to bring 
about its realisation. ‘* My informant,’’ Hesse continued, ‘* ex- 
pressly drew my attention to the fact that an extremely bitter feeling 
against us prevailed in the whole of the Foreign Office. He thought 
he could assure me that there they had sworn to be ‘ revenged ’ on 
Germany and particularly on von Ribbentrop.”’ 

While Dirksen reported on October 31st—probably correctly— 
that ‘* Chamberlain has complete confidence in the Fihrer,’’ the 
British documents have shown us that the Foreign Office was at 
l:ast pretty well informed as to what was going on in Central 
Europe. On about the same day as Dr. Hesse saw Mr. Steward, 
Sir Roger Makins (then Mr. Makins), who was serving on the 
International Commission set up to execute the Munich Agreement, 
wrote from Berlin to Sir William Strang (then Mr. Strang), *‘* Once 
the principle of negotiation under threat of violence has been accepted, 


it is difficult to find a position at which a stand is possible. The- 


atmosphere here is not yet one of compromise or negotiation.’’ 

Chapter | of the German documents now: published displays 
the ruthless cynicism of the Germans towards the Czechs throughout 
the period; the Nazi Party, Weizsacker and his Wilhelmstrasse 
colleagues, and the Wehrmacht leaders were almost equally re- 
morseless, the last of the three often beating the other two at the 
game in spite of all one has heard about their correct behaviour. A 
climax was reached in March, 1939, the menth during which Hitler 
had determined to complete the liquidation of the Czechs. This was 
to be justified before the world by a demonstration of the incurably 
anti-German fanaticism of the Czechs. But those maddening 
people were a disappointment to Hitler to the last. On March 12th 
the German Legation in Prague wired to Berlin, ‘* Representative of 
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the German Volksgruppe deplores the perfectly correct, even 

modating, attitude of the Czechs everywhere,’’ while on the fol 
lowing day the German Consul in Brno, after complaining of Czech 
insults and provocation to the local Germans, added, **| hear in 
strict confidence that the German demonstrations, the organised 
nature of which has also struck the Czechs, are to continue untij 


Tuesday.”” ELIZABETH WISKEMANN, 
Clough 


The Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough. Edited by H. F. Lowry 
A.L.P. Norrington, and F. L. Mulhaaser. (Oxford University 
Press: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 35s.) 


CLOUGH is the first Victorian poet to become an Oxford English 
Text. This noble series is, of course, a repository of great scholarship 
as well as of great literature, and from the standpoint of pure literary 
scholarship he probably needs re-editing more than any of his con. 
temporaries. He published little in his lifetime, and in preparing 
their posthumous collections Mrs. Clough and her advisers were not 
too strictly concerned with textual accuracy. The manuscript read- 
ings were sometimes altered/and ** improved,’’ and certain lines and 
passages were considered too outspoken to print. Fortunately all 
the material has been preserved ; the present editors have examined 
it afresh, presenting as far as possible the text of what appeared to be 
the latest manuscript. They have rescued some previously unpub- 
lished poems and restored all omissions (notably a whole scene of 
Dipsychus, which throws new light on the poem), and they have 
provided 130 pages of variant readings. 

But that Clough is a deserving subject for such magisterial editing 
can scarcely be said to be what American critics call ** received 
opinion.”’’ It is not so much that his reputation has declined as that 
he has been saddled with a misleading one. Mr. Norrington in his 
preface remarks that ** the 1869 volume placed Clough among the 
eminent Victorian poets.’’ And-the fact that the first draft of ** Say 
not ’’ is here produced as a frontispiece rather tends to fix him in that 
category. Those statesmanlike verses have helped to create Clough’s 
reputation for earnestness, and though we no longer regard eminent 
Victorians as figures of fun, there is still something rather forbidding 
about an earnest eminent Victorian. It isn’t difficult to find poems 
which lend some support to this idea of him ; it is much easier to 
turn to Amours de Voyage, The Bothie and Dipsychus and discover 
how misleading it is. If it persists it can only be due to simple 
ignorance of his work. Lytton Strachey’s account of him—the 
youth who ‘* thought of nothing but moral good, moral evii, moral 
influence and moral responsibility,’” who lost his faith and ** spent 
the rest of his existence lamenting that loss, both in prose and verse ” 
—is a vulgar travesty, based obviously on distorted second-hand 
evidence. It is impossible to believe that he could have read any of 
that ** prose and verse *’; even he, for all his prejudice, would 
surely have responded to Amours de Voyage— 

** Dulce it is, and decorum, no doubt, for the country to fall—to 


Offer one’s blood an oblation to Freedom, and die for the Cause 
yet 


Still, individual culture is also something, and no man 

Finds quite distinct the assurance that he of all others is called on, 
Or would be justified, even, in taking away from the world that 
Precious creature, himself.’’ . 

There are dull stretches in Clough, particularly among the shorter 
poems—poems in which he drearily mulls over his doubts in an 
almost obsessional way, or writes so colourlessly that the lines are 
quite empty of feeling. They contrast strongly with the work in 
which he comes to life—where, directly or indirectly, he ** laments 
his loss of faith *’ with an adult irony and intelligence, a vivacious, 
worldly feeling for reality that must quite confound anyone who 
thinks of him as a prig. Amours de Voyage is iis masterpicce. Its 
psychological perception is remarkable ; and so, too, is the presen- 
tation of the background of the over-civilised Claude’s intellectual 
conflicts—the French siege of Mazzini’s Roman Republic, at which 
Clough himself was present. Claude's eye-witness account of the 
lynching of the priest (letter VII in the second canto) is a beautifully 
subtle instance. RALPH ABERCROMBIE, 


The Children of Maria Theresa 


Maria Theresa and Other Studies. By G. P. Gooch. (Longmans. 
25s.) 
THE greatest of the Habsburgs since Charles V rightly gives her name 
to the title of this book. Seen in her voluminous correspondence 
with and about her children, Joseph and Marie Antoinette, she 
occupies half the volume ; and one cannot but feel that while Dr. 
Gooch’s mind, with its capacity for clear, cool summary, is displayed 
in the historiographical studies which follow, his heart is with Maria 
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Theresa. Such emphasis on personality may seem old-fashioned 
now. Economic and ideological forces, demography, geopolitics, 
statistics provide all that is necessary for the understanding of the for- 
tunes of States. Dr. Gooch is dealing with an earlier period in which the 
Comte de Ségur could write, ‘* La foiblesse trompe tous les calculs 
de la politique. Placez un homme de génie sur le plus petit tréne 
de |"Europe, et de princes foibles sur tous les autres, il les dominera 
et fera une révolution totale.”’ But Ségur doubtless is also very 
old-fashioned now, and would never be given a Ph.D. for a thesis on 
international politics. o 

It must be admitted that Dr. Gooch’s picture of the weaknesses of 
Marie Antoinette, seen through the eyes of her loving but highly 
critical parent, fails to explain her contemporary reputation as a 
modern Messalina. The hatred which France as a whole came to 
feel for her had its source, without a doubt, in the campaign of 
scurrility waged against her by venal pamphleteers. A generation 
earlier they would have been put in the Bastille. Now they were 
paid to suppress their libels, and printed them all the same; until 
Marie Antoinette, threatened with slanders which, as Mrs. Swinburne 
said, ** make your hair stand on end,’’ by Mme. de la Motte from 
London, wrote, almost in so many words, ** Publish and be damned.”’ 

What was behind this campaign ? The aristocratic revolt against 
monarchy, with which the Revolution began, is only part of the 
explanation. Maria Theresa never lived to realise that her loved 
daughter had been a sacrifice, and a useless one, on the altar of 
Habsburg dynastic ambition. She was inevitably the embodiment of 
the Austrian alliance. Hence the great anxiety of the Empress for 
the production of a Bourbon—Habsburg heir, the constant warnings 
to the Queen against the dangerous practice of riding, the mission of 
Joseph II to Louis to persuade him to a necessary operation. But by 
the time Marie Antoinette was a mother she had ceased to be a 
political asset; the anti-Austrian party had conquered opinion in 
France and the Queen had become /'Autrichienne. Her career 
lacks greatness, though not pathos, because she was never more than 
a pawn, and in the last resort expendable. 

Joseph's is a different case. This ** Categorical Imperative on the 
throne ** had been given more brilliance than his mother, but denied 
the recipe for success. He is perhaps treated a little unfairly by 
being seen through the cloud of motherly admonitions, but then 
Dr. Googh’s real heroine is the Empress. 

In the naturally sound and scholarly studies of history which 
occupy the remaining half of the volume, one would willingly sacrifice 
some of the bibliographical details for more of the personal touches, 
such as the references to Seeley’s conversaticn classes, to Acton’s 
** deep and strong tones which his hearers will never forget,’’ or the 
graceful sketch of Harold Temperley. Finally, a word should be 
said of the masterly encyclopaedia article on modern historiography. 
Within the limit of space allowed it is difficult to conceive of it being 
done better. ALFRED COBBAN. 


Fiction 
Panorama. By Phyllis Bentley. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 
Cast a Cold Eye. By Mary McCarthy. (Heinemann. 9s. 6d.) 
A Place of Stone. By John Culshaw. (Secker and Warburg. 12s. 6d.) 


Deborah. By Marian Castle. (Frederick Muller. 12s. 6d.) 
Miss PHyLLis BENTLEY'S most striking characteristic as a novelist is 
her honesty. When reading her books one has absolute trust, not 
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only in any facts, historical or technical, that she chooses to presen 

not only in discreet shapely writing with reliable punctuation ~ 
also in her own approach to her subjects. We know that she will not 
sacrifice likelihood to drama, nor lay aside her own stout integrit 

that gives such a good stiff backbone to everything she writes, J 


Certain limitations, of course, arise from such merits. A novelist 
like Miss Bentley can never be wayward, passionate, fanatic. But 
there are enough of these last, and all too few of Miss Bentley’s kind 
whose works seem imbued—and I write this knowing nothing of her 
own religious beliefs—with the unyielding honesty of the early 
Nonconformists. In her new book Panorama, a collection of 
historical short stories, by far the most compelling is the one about 
the English Civil War where, though ** both kinds of men are 
needed,’’ in the end the rival fanaticisms stand condemned. This 
story, called ‘* The Sun and the Hedge,’’ is a convincing pastiche 
told in the first person. Among the others two of particular interest 
are ** Great Lady,’” about the love-affair between Count Alfieri and 
Lady Ligonier, and ‘* Everything Under Control,’’ a story of 1946, 
where a well-meaning citizen slips to his death because of ** a social 
system which by making so many rules made so many crimes out of 
such small transgressions.” The other stories are all good, though 
it is hard to see why one or two of them needed a historical setting, 
The best summing up is found in a phrase that ends one of these 
stories, ** Balance is the thing to strive for,’’ and balance is pre- 
eminently what Miss Bentley achieves. 

It is startling to find that the author of that dull pretentious 
fashionable novel The Oasis can write anything as excellent as some 
of the short stories in Cast A Cold Eye. One of my colleagues, | see, 
finds these stories as cold, as unemotional, as their title, which goes 
to show that one’s response to this kind of writing is intensely sub- 
jective, and I should tell you what I felt without any expectation that 
you will feel it too. 1, then, found two of these stories, about the 
author’s orphaned childhood, extremely moving; one of them, 
** The Blackguard,’’ I thought so funny that I found myself com 
mitting that intolerable annoyance, reading bits aloud to someone 
who was reading something else. And this bad habit took uncontrol- 
lable hold of me when I came to ** The Friend of the Family,”’ a 
superbly epigrammatic analysis of a ubiquitous creature we all know, 
Some of the stories, admittedly, are typical New Yorker writing, and 
lately we've had rather a lot of this. But the rest—well, | only wish 
I could read some of this rounded bitterly penetrating prose aloud 
to you. 

I’m afraid we’re going to have a lot of books tik®A Place of Stone, 
as more and more young people discover that they don’t like Com 
munism or Fascism and there is a lot to be said for liberalism after 
all. John Culshaw spares us no possible argument on any side as 
he leads his hero, the Spanish Chief of’ Police, to this conclusion, 
and under the weight of dialectic what could have been a perfectly 
good adventure story in the Ambler-Greene manner turns into a 
tract for the times or, in the fashionable phraseology of today, a 
** committed *’ book. Naturally, we must be all for our young 
people coming to such heartening conclusions, but let them remember 
that it is their function to see visions as well and, if they are writers, 
to let us share them. 

Women readers wanting, as we so often do, a bad book to go early 
to bed with should find Deborah reasonably adequate for a lean 
season. It is an American novel about a farm-girl who goes up in 
the world with cultural pretensions and comes to discover what 
they’re worth. Do you ask me what they’re worth ? Come now, 
have you ever read a novel of this sort in which cultural pretensions 


stand a chance against good sound agricultural values ? 


MARGHANITA LASKI. 


Nathanael West and Others 


The Day of the Locust. (Grey Walls Press, 
9s. 6d.) 

Joachim of Babylon. By Marnix Gijsen. Translated from the Dutch 
by Fernand G. Renier and Anne Cliff. (East & West Library. 
8s. 6d.) 


Sylvester. By Edward Hyams. 10s. 6d.) 


IN a year wherein much has been done to celebrate and refresh the 
reputation of the tragic Scott Fitzgerald, it is fitting and fortunate 
that we should also be reminded of his gifted contemporary, Nathanael 
West. Tragic too. this other, in spirit as in destiny, and possibly the 
more durably gifted of the two. For my part, having read only 
two of the works of Scott Fitzgerald, The Great Gatsby and The 
Last Tycoon, and two of the, I believe, four published works of 


By Nathanael West. 


(Longmans. 
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and Rheumatic Ailments 


Read this letter (one of many similar), about a former sufferer. 


6th July, 1951." 


You will be interested to know that the effect of your.Thermos- 
phere* on my wife’s lumbar fibrositis has been almost unbelievable. 
Even the first application gave her a lot of relief, and at the end of 
three weeks she is so much better that she feels no pain or stiffness 
I think 1 told you that she has suffered from this for years, 
at times so acutely that she could only move with extreme pain, and 
has even had to resort to injections of local anaesthetics. 
machine has stopped all that, in a remarkably short time, and in 
doing so has achieved something that one specialist after another 


Your 
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and controlled heat to the 
affected areas. It is a simple 


electrical instrument which 
anybody can use at home with 
complete safety. It weighs 


only 3 Ib. 
new invention, 
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though well 
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Telephone 


has not. We are both very grateful indeed.—Yours sincerely, 
D. H. (Maj.-Genl.). 
e 
The Thermosphere* gives tried and tested, and is now 


being advertised nationally. 

We will be glad to send on 
request our leaflet giving full 
details of the instrument (the 
price of which is eight guineas), 
explaining how you can try it 
for 14 days at no expense to 
yourself. 


NAME: Now known as THERMASSEUR (Registration 
pend.ng). 
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1951 was a memorable year for St. Pancras Building Society. 
During that year the Society’s assets for the first time reached, 
and then exceeded, the sum of one million pounds. That is 
good evidence of public confidence in a society which has never 
spent large sums on publicity. The importance of size can of 
course be overrated, and indeed mere bigness may be a danger, 
especially if it leads to the loss of individual contact between 
a society and the investing and borrowing folk who are its 
life blood. But such perils are not likely to trouble the St. 
Pancras Bulding Society, which owes its continued growth more 
to the sustained goodwill of its individual members than to any 
other one cause. And reasonable largeness does strengthen a 
building society materially in at least one important way, for 
it permits the creation of that great buffer of security in un- 
settled times, a wide geographical spread of the mortgage assets. 
Have you thought of investing in this vigorous and 

and independent society ? The current rate of 
interest is two-and-a-half per cent. per annum free 

of income-tax, and interest accrues from the actual 

date of investment. Shares are £10 each, and they 

are readily withdrawable on short notice. 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
For Social Saving 


20, BRIDE LANE, E.C.4 
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ported by voluntary con- 
tributions that disburses 
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ally to unemployed, sick and 
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Nathanael West, Miss Lonelvhearts and The Day of the Locust, I 
prefer without question the latter, and hold his gift to be much the 
purer and more disturbing ; indeed, an isolated gift, unforgettable, 
awful. 

This reprint of The Day of the Locust—which first appeared in 
1939, a year before the young author's tragic death—comes pat 
upon our present time for a reason less admirable perhaps than 
timply that we should read, or re-read, a singularly well-made and 
tragic novel. That is always, whether we like it or not, a good thing 
to do. But there is also for students of the contemporary novel an 
immediate point in consideration of Nathanael West. His work 
contains—dare I say it ?—a lesson for young novelists. The imagin- 
ative prose of these years is given over to human shoddiness ; not 
‘nerely to that deep, pitiful shoddiness of the spirit which every man 
as to accept with shame in his own breast, and the reflex of which 
‘ae has had to salute in Lazarillo de Tormes, in Sterne, in Rousseau 
nnd Flaubert, in Thackéray and in George Moore, in Proust and 
tn Joyce. 

This decade of geniuses has not, in fact, discovered the septic 
wretchedness of the human heart. Writers as noble as Emily Bronte 
nnd George Eliot visited there before us, and reported without 
lslenching. But the present ** corner °° is in shoddiness externalised, 
isolated, and—lI think it is legitimate to say—enhaloed. In outward 
fts well as in spiritual aspect our leading novelists of today require us 
fo be disgusting. Mackintoshes, cabbage, rain ; cheap pubs, cheap 
gin; inarticulacy, dullness, hatred—these are the props against 
‘vhich we watch our contemporaries explain our general dilemma to 
us. So be it. No-one is going to be so silly as to deny the ugliness of 
sur unhappy day. Beauty is dead ; and if our contemporary field is 
your scene, you must take what you find. Which brings me to my 
point. Take it, | mean; and, if you are an artist, leave it, once 
taken. That is, do not beat it into some prefigured, pre-moralised 
shape. Hold to your duty, to its austere demands. 

That is what Nathanael West did, I imagine—without having to 
bother about yea or nay. Hollywood he saw and gave to his readers ; 
Hollywood, Sunset Boulevard, all the papier mache of Hollywood 
dreams. The Day of The Locust is a work which nails down quickly, 
comically and mercifully all the absurd, all the sordid, all the heart- 
breakingly seedy part of that ** sunkist *’ life. Its small story is neat, 
quiet, terrible, and terribly funny. It is shocking, and very simple. 
It is, | think, a minor classic—and in any case, right or wrong, I 
hold it far higher in merit than any work of Scott Fitzgerald. 

A Dutch writer, very well served by his excellently skilful trans- 
lators, offers in Joachim of Babylon an attempt at ironic debunking 
which simply does not succeed. Irony and sensuality are not easily 
harnessed together; and this joke depends awkwardly on both. 
But the sensuality wins, alas—and it is not Susannah who is debunked 
in this solemn exercise, but only, as forever, poor old Joachim ! 

Sylvester is my idea of the English public-schoolboy joke taken 
past all patience. 1 will go further and say that it is my idea of infant- 
ilism. What we are asked to believe about the national and inter- 
national consequences of an idiotic drunkard’s joke, in the Navy, 
in the middle of the war, is too whimsical for any kind of adult 
reading however perverse and escapist. It is nonsense, but not 
nearly good enough. Nonsense, to be worth its paper, must be 
first-rate. This Sy/vester business is not nonsense—I think that it 
is bosh. Kate O'BRIEN, 
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Designer for the Theatre . 


My Life, My Stage. By Ernest Stern. (Gollancz. 21s.) 


** Metopy,”’ writes Mr. Ernest Stern, ‘* translates itself for me into 
line and form.’’ In this book Mr, Stern successfully translates line 
form, colour into words. He has clearly taken profound delight in 
his work as stage-designet, and he writes about it with a justifiable 
pride and infectious enthusiasm. So vividly does he see, so ardently 
does he seek, beauty, that he is able to convey something of his own 
joy in what he has found even when his medium is the pen and not 
the brush. 


His book is not only a serious contribution to tbe history of stage. 
design, but an interesting and often amusing life-story. His Stage 
is set before a moving panorama of Europe during the past 50 years 
—Europe seen through the eyes of an artist forever in search of 
material for his sketch-books. A Rumanian by birth, Mr. Stern 
describes the Vienna of Franz-Josef and the old Munich whose 
artistic life owed much to the House of Wittelsbach. The ominous 
years 1914 and 1939 found him, respectively, in Berlin and London : 
and on each occasion he had the misfortune to be an enemy alien, 
He writes with the artist’s sublime indifference to the ordinary 
barriers of nationality. At work upon a stage, he would, one 
jmagines, feel equally at home in New York, Moscow or the middle 
of Sahara. 

Although he writes the story of his life, it is with the story of his 
work that Mr. Stern is principally concerned, and he is at some pains 
to show how closely the two are linked ; how images imprinted on 
his mind in childhood and youth have been reborn in his designs, 
Certainly the background of his early life must have provided a wealth 
of material. ‘*The milk-woman, dressed in a green and yellow jacket 
lined with fur, would drive into the courtyard with a small, highly 
decorative two-wheeled trap drawn by a pony.’’ Thus, in a few 
words, Mr. Stein illuminates for a moment a scene from his 
Rumanian childhood. There are many such pictutes in the early 
part of the book. To me the most entertaining chapter is that 
which describes the author’s visit to Podolia, ostensibly to teach 
painting to ‘* a Russian Count of Franco-Polish extraction named 
Orlovsky.’” This personage and his friend Count G.—who lived 
in a Schloss in Russia ** built in the playful style of 1820 *’—might 
have been drawn by Pushkin. One is astonished to find such scenes 
and people within the 1each of living memory. 

From the beginning of his association with Max Reinhardt the 
author becomes enclosed within the walls of the theatre. Political 
and social changes already beginning to stir the surface of Europe 
pass unnoticed ; he is completely absorbed by the colour and pattern 
of stage-design. Undoubtedly the most progressive and influential 
period of the German stage flourished during Reinhardt’s direction 
of the Deutsches Theater ; and, reading Mr. Stern's account of his 
methods of production, one realises how advanced Germany was in 
technical knowledge and equipment. It is interesting, for example, 
to discover that the cyclorama and the Schwabe system of lighting, 
both considered daring innovations here in the 1920s, were used in 
Reinhardt’s theatres early in the century. It would seem, too, 
that the art of décor was taken far more seriously than in the majority 
of English theatres af this period. The sensational success of 
The Miracle when Reinhardt and Stern brought it to Olympia must 
have been due in part to the fact that production, lighting, colour 
and movement were conceived and designed as a whole. The com- 
plete harmony between producer and designer—the designer being 
also the lighting director—made it a memorable event in our theatre. 

It is hardly the author's fault that the book becomes less interesting 
after the close of his association with Reinhardt. He writes amusingly 
of his life in New York and Hollywood, and continues to embellish 
his pages with gay little drawings ; but it is as if, in parting with 
Reinhardt, he had lost something of the ardent spirit of adventure 
with which the early chapters are invested. The colouring of his 
stage seems almost imperceptibly to fade, just as the brilliant semi- 
oriental settings of his early memories give way to the unexciting 
background of modern life. But Mr. Stern himself holds one’s 
interest ; his buoyancy and good-humour, his absorption in his work 
and unquestioning acceptance of events. In the face of war, revolu- 
tion and the fall of dynasties he quietly pursues his job, unshaken 
even by the flying bomb which demolished his home. He searches 
instinctively for scenes to record or remember. In the internment 
camps where he was obliged to spend two months of the last war his 
one complaint is of the unaesthetic colour and design of rusty barbed 
wire. On arrival he proceeds to search for something to sketch— 
any fragment of natural beauty left among the dreary surroundings. 
** Closer acquaintance with our barbed wire oasis,’* he writes, 
** revealed gardens with blue hortensias.”’ THEA HOLME. 
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for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
after noon on Tuesday week, January 21h, addressed Crossword, 
London, W.C.1. Envelopes must be received not later than first post 
bear the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2\d. stamp Solutions 
and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The 


lA Book Token 
solution ¢ pened 
@ Gower Street 

that day and must 




















be on the form below, \ 

— and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 
“am mm 
Across il oe sort of noise chanticleer makes ? 

1. Medicament of frozen chicken (8.) 14. They should meet the right nails. (7) 
§. Abhorred by Milton. (6.) 16. Dip me ice (anag.) (8.) 
9. Outstanding features. (8.) 17. Changes at the hairdresser’s. (8.) 
10. Vessel for the man who has done his j9 Heighten. (7.) 

duty on a charitable day. (6.) 20. Fed outside the ruincd café, possibly 
12. Worn out. (6.) oO) 
13. Why composers are paid and make 4) * That unhoped that men call age " 

moncy (5. (Brooke.) (6.) 
1S. It might make Eve turn padre, 99 A chess gambit in step. (6) 


— 2s I am c.imbing twice (4.) 
18. What to do if Jocko scratches him- ~ 
self (6. 6.) 
n Oo 
23. They work by Solution t 


the way (8.) . ; 
Crossword No. 


659 





24. All r again. (6.) 

26. Miss Richardson's hero. (6.) 

27. Vessels for the hay harvest. (8.) 

28. Chews a nut. (6.) 

29. A view of tobacco. (8.) 

Down 

1. Vess embraced by a poct and prob- 
ably in one (6.) 

2. Vertica ne-way vehicle. (6.) 

3. The rate changes. (7.) 

4. Excisions. (4.) 

6. This can be found in Ethel’s tongue- 
twister. 

7. He wasn't ficeced Rather the other 
way about (8.) 

8 Assortment of ten gross. (8.) 








Solution on January 25 


The winner of Crossword No. 659 is: Mrs 
Fishbourne, Isle of Wight. 
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Shorter Notices 


Beethoven : Letters, Journals and Conversa- 
tions. Translated and edited by Michael 
Hamburger. (Thames & Hudson. 2ls.) 


Ir has sometimes been said that Beethoven’s 
letters are disappointingly unrevealing. If 
so, it can only be because an inattentive 
reader, approaching them en masse, may miss 
the significant things in tite welter of ephem- 
era. The significant remarks are certainly 
there, as gne would expect of a composer 
such as Beethoven, whose musical import is 
so intimately linked with his dominant 
assertion of the ego. Mr. Michael Ham- 
burger, in gathering together these selections 
from Beethoven's letters and journals, and 
in interspersing them with comments on 
Beethoven's personality and music from the 
letters and journals of his contemporaries, 
has performed a service of considerable 
value. Almost all the essential autobio- 
graphical and documentary material about 
Beethoven is gathered handily into this book; 
and even our hypothetical inattentive reader 
can hardly get through it without enriching 
his understanding of Beethoven's mind and 
music, in the context of his age and environ- 
ment. 

Shaw once said that Beethoven was the 
first man to write gloomy music for its own 
sake. Reading this book, one sees what he 
meant : for Beethoven's will to be misunder- 
stood was vehement, even though in material 
terms he achieved as much success as any 
artist can reasonably hope for. It is almost 
as though Beethoven felt that if seven or 
eight publishers were wrangling for permis- 
sion to print his works, that was just too bad; 
none of them had the slightest comprehen- 
sion of what he was after. In a way, of 
course, he was right ; but he would have had 
scant patience with those who thought they 
followed him in maintaining that since the 
artist was misunderstood it was his pre- 
rogative, even his duty, to starve in a garret. 
For Beethoven still believed—until at least 
the last years of his life—that it was possible, 
and desirable for society to create audiences 
who would be worthy of his music. 

These letters and journals are newly 
translated. Even in their gaucheries they 
sound as Beethoven might have sounded 
if he had written English. The volume is 
handsomely produced. WILFRID MELLERS. 


English Studies Today. Edited by C. L. 
Wrenn and G. Bullough. (Oxjord Uni- 
versity Press. 21s.) 

IN 1950 an international conference of 

professors of English was held at Oxford, 

and the papers they read have now been 
classified under four headings and published 
in the hope that ‘* they will give some idea 
of present trends in English studies through- 
out the world.’’ This, beyond an indication 
that Mr. T. S. Eliot is a presiding spirit, 
they hardly do; they are indeed ** diverse 
in scope and interest *’ as the preface says, 
ranging from the function of poetry in 
drama to the teaching of English as a foreign 
language. It was a conference of specialists 
addressing specialists, and some of the 
speakers confined themselves to narrow 
themes : Professors Orton and Dieth devote 
their papers to the way a questionnaire on 
dialect should be arranged and Professor 

Malone to thirteen lines of Chaucer of 

which two versions are extant, while 

Professor D’Ardenne concocts a discussion 

ia the Elysian fields on the misreading of 
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Middle English texts (‘‘ I am convinced 
that he forgot the abbreviation-mark above 
the e’’). Beside the disparateness and the 
occasionally limited nature of the subjects, 
a certain flatness is sometimes apparent, a 
lack of verve and indeed of literary quality. 
However individual papers make the book 
valuable. Among these are ‘‘ Europe and 
the Classical Tradition ’’ by Professor 
Gilbert Murray, ‘‘ The Mediaeval Poet and 
his Public ’’ by Professor Girvan, ‘*An 
Approach to Wordsworth’s Genius ’’ by 
Miss Helen Darbishire and ‘* What is 
* Literature ’ For ?’’ by Professor Bonamy 
Dobrée, all with some distinction of style 
and energy of idea. Lord Lindsay of 
Birker is hard-hitting and far-sighted in his 
discussion of university teaching in general. 


Alumni Cantabrigienses, Part II, Vol. IV. 
Compiled by J. A. Venn. (Cambridge 
University Press. £7 10s.) 


IF devoted toil for a most laudable end were 
the sole qualification for a review the 
President of Queens’ would deserve little 
less than a whole issue of the Spectator. 
For he has set himself, and is methodically 
discharging, no less formidable a task than 
the production of a Who's Who of all 
known graduates and students of the 
University of Cambridge from the earliest 
times to 1900. Invaluable though such a 
compilation is, it must by the nature of 
things be unreviewable. Let it be recorded 
that the first entry in this particular volume 
(which covers the years 1752 to 1900 and the 
letters K to O) is of one Carl Friedrich 
Selmar Kahlenberg, who was admitted a 
pensioner of St. John’s in 1870, that on the 
same page figures an engaging Abdeali 
Mohamedali Kajiji, of Downing, and that 
the volume reaches its climax in Alec Guy 
Oyler, who was admitted at St. Catharine’s 
in 1896 and subsequently took to teaching 
(in which he may still be engaged)—let that 
be recorded and much like it, and all that 
can be said is said, except, once more, that 
by his tireless prosecution of this most 
meritorious of enterprises the President has 
earned the unstinted gratitude of all Cam- 
bridge men, and many others. 
H. W. H. 


The Practice of Bookselling. By B. N. 
Langdon-Davies. (Phoenix House. 18s.) 


Tuis is a thorough survey of the contem- 
porary bookselling trade which should not 
only prove valuable to all members and 
potential members of that trade, but which 
deserves to be read by anyone interested 
in the present state of English literature. 
The author writes with experience and has a 
good plain style, suited to his purpose, which 
is mainly expository, informative, factual, 
though there is plenty of shrewd observation 
and criticism as well. He describes the 
structure of the trade and the bookseller’s 
daily round, discusses his chief duties and 
the qualifications desirable in his assistants, 
relates him to the society in which he lives, 
and does not shirk the hard facts of his 
financial situation, never easy but today 
exceedingly perilous. No one who goes into 
bookselling after reading this book will be 
able to say he has not been warned ; but 
neither should he have failed to observe that 
there are high spiritual rewards to be gained 
by those whose instinct and temperament 
lead them to what is certainly a dedicated 
calling. D. H. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


BARCLAYS BANK - 


FAILURE OF PLANNING 


THe Annual General Meeting of 
Bank Limited will be held on Februan att 
in London. 

The following are extracts from the State. 
ment of the Chairman, Mr. A. W. Tuke 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year 1951:— 

Our current, deposit and other accounts at 
£1,284,691,537 show a small decrease on last 
year’s figures. Advances show another sub- 
Stantial increase. The profit for the year is 
about £60,000 less; it has enabled us to 
recommend the usual dividends, and with the 
help of a draft on the carry-forward to set 
aside £1,000,000 compared with £750,000 last 
year.’ On this occasion the whole amount ig 
being carried to Contingency Account. 

In the consolidated balance-sheet the aggre- 
gate of the current, deposit and other accounts 
of the group at £1,818,231,403 is higher than 
ever before and reflects in particular a large 
increase in the figures of Barclays Bank 
(Dominion, Colonial and Overseas). 

Since our meeting last year the outstanding 
event in the affairs of the Bank has been the 
withdrawal from the Chairmanship of Sir 
William Goodenough in February last owing 
to ill health, which was followed three months 
later by his untimely death. Measured by 
length of days, his life has indeed been a short 
one. Measured by its achievement he may 
truly be said to have rendered a full lifetime 
of service to the Bank and to the community, 

During the post-war period the country has 
been subjected to an experiment in planning, 
The initial period of this experiment ts clearly 
at an end, but no one knows when it may be 
renewed, and meanwhile we have an oppor- 
tunity of standing back from the picture and 
steing how it looks. Not all of us expected 
a masterpiece, but even the most optimistic 
partisans must be a little disillusioned by what 
they see at the present moment. 

Certain forms of state intervention in our 
economic life are inevitable but I have no 
belief in the efficacy of any central control of 
all the manifold wants of fifty million people 
by means of a mass of permits, coupons and 
licences, I am convinced that in these matters 
it is better for authority to confine itself to 
avoiding the creation of conditions in which it 
pays a man to break the law. 


MONETARY DISCIPLINE 

In retrospect one cannot imagine a more 
opportune period than the years since 1945 for 
the application of monetary discipline and I 
have great hope that its adoption at the 
eleventh hour may yet put our economy ona 
sound basis. An expansionist policy, if under 
proper control, may well be the answer to the 
problem of mass unemployment in_ this 
country: that, however, does not justify its 
adoption in circumstances to which it was 
inappropriate. 

Perhaps the most important of all the 
nation’s internal activities since the war has 
been the effort to provide homes for the 
people. I believe that, if private enterprise 
had been allowed to operate freely in this 
field, subject only to control of design and 
construction and to a ceiling price, the result, 
given the co-operation of the Trade Unions 
concerned, would have been a lowering of the 
cost of the finished article. 

I am very glad to see that the new Govern- 
ment has decided to encourage home owner- 
ship and that the Local Authorities may now, 
subject to conditions, sell individual houses to 
those of their tenants who are able and willing 
to buy them. Every pound that is repaid to 
the Government by this means will enable it 
to wipe out a pound of inflationary debt, just 
as every pound that has been borrowed by the 
Government in recent years to finance Local 
Authorities for this and other purposes has 
increased the inflationary pressure. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


~ MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


MR. A. HAROLD BIBBY’S STATEMENT 


MEASURES TOWARDS RESTORING SOUND 
ECONOMY 








Mr. A. Haro_pd Bissy, D.S.O.,.D.L., Chair- 
man of Martins Bank Limited, in his state- 
ment to the shareholders, expresses himself 
as satisfied with the profit for the year which, 
slightly lower than a year ago, reflects larger 
tax demands, higher overheads, and more pru- 
dent reservations in the light of changing 
business cond:tions ahd gilt edged values. 
fortunately, an investment reserve built up in 
past years has, with allocations out of the 
year's profits, enabled the carry forward of 
a surplus in that particular reserve. The 
figures for deposits and advances are some- 
what higher than last year. 

Inevitable changes have again taken place 
in the directorate and local boards and an 
important event during the year was the 
establishment of a Midland District Local 
Beard at Birmingham. An appreciative 
reference is made by the Chairman to the 
furtherance of business connections overseas 
through visits abroad by the chief general 
manager and other executives. and also to the 
zeal and efficiency of the staff as a whole. 


CREDIT TO BE USED TO NATIONAL 
ADVANTAGI 
Mr. Bibby appeals for wholehearted sup- 


port for the Government’s measures to deal 
with the unsound economic position. The 
Government have announced their programme 
to curb inflation by the restriction of credit 
and as an aid have invoked higher interest 
rates and have asked bankers to examine 
most carefully all applications for credit, the 
yardstick of elig bility being assistance to re- 
armament. stimulation of exports to desirable 
markets, saving of imports, and relief of basic 
deficiencies especially raw miater.als. Mr. 
Bibby warns that cred:t, being in short supply, 
is to be used to the best national advantage 
and that while there may be some reorient- 
ation of trade yet it is not proposed that there 
should be d'sorganisation through witpdrawal 
of banking facilities. 

Ihe Chairman considers that ever-rising 
costs are the nightmare to everyone and the 
common factor is that the £ has ceased to 
purchase what it formerly did. Amidst all 
the confusion of thought regarding a deterior- 
ating £ the one remaining but mistaken 
belief of the man in the street is that higher 
wages or greater profit are needed to main- 
tain the existing standard of living. The basic 
fact is. however. that if everyone expects to 
receive £1 for 10s. worth of work or goods it 
cannot be long before the £ becomes worth 
only 10s. The only way to arrest and reverse 
the trend is for everyone to be determined to 
give more in value than the £1 reward 
demanded by them for their services, but it 
must be realised that that extra effort required 
would need to be large enough to leave a 
surplus after providing for rearmament. Mr. 
Bibby states that the choice is quite clear 
each and everyone must contribute a higher 
degree of effort or accept without complaint 
a lower standard of living. 


REARMAMENT'S PRIOR CLAIM ON 
EARNINGS 


Mr. Bibby, in asking the question “ How 
much is there in the national purse and how 
can it best be spent?” uses as a simile the 
rewards due to three types of capital in a big 
industrial company. Debenture interest re- 
ceives priority of charge on the Company's 
income, likewise do the unavoidable demands 
of rearmament on our national income; the 
reward for the preference shares goes to main- 
tenance and improvement of equipment; any 
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surplus goes to the equity, that is the ordinary 
shares, to provide the private and public 
spending reflected in our standard of living. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AND WELFARE 
STATE MUST BE WORKED FOR 

In the Chairman’s view, with everyone pull- 
ing his weight, with incentives to do so, there 
should be good dividends for the ord nary 
shareholder in the allegory, thus providing for 
social security and the welfare state but it 
must be realised, he adds, that those benefits 
do not like manna drop from heaven but have 
to be worked for here on earth. Each one 
by striving to become a master of his job 
would recapture a sense of individual self- 
reliance and pride jn his occupation and with 
encouragement ‘and reward for good honest 
work then sloth and dodging the column 
would disappear. All are agreed that incen- 
tives are good and are the best method of 
urging humans. to give of their best. For 
exampte, there are profit-sharing bonus 
schemes but to employees accustomed to par- 
ticipate such schemes have the disadvantage 
usually of causing financial hardship when 
profits fall. Bonuses could, however, when 
paid, be invested for the employee and only 
the income paid over, but as this amount 
would be so small and human nature what it 
is, then nearly all the incentive would thereby 
disappear. 

PROFICIENCY BONUSES 

Mr. Bibby considers, however, that with the 
co-operation of the trade unions a simple 
scheme of proficiency bonuses could be 
given individually, and among the clerical 
staffs the emphasis would be on proticiency 
rather than on a graded basis of age or years 
of service. Mr. Bibby believes that some such 
scheme would meet the aspirations of those 
who wished to better their circumstances by 
their own endeavours—that surely being the 
essence of incentives. 


HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP LTD 





MR. T. 0. M. SOPWITH REVIEWS U.K. 
REARMAMENT 


THe Sixteenth Annual General Meting of 
Hawker Siddeley Group Ltd., was held on 
January 16th in London. 

Mr. T. O. M. Sopwith, C.B.E. (the Chair- 
man) said that the Accounts showed that the 
Group had had a satisfactory year, with an 
increase in profits due to an expansion of 
turnover. The existing taxation code made 
inadequate allowances for depreciation and 
replacement of capital assets, 

The Board had set aside a sum of £1.000,000 
to Reserve for Replacement of Fixed Assets 
and Development, increasing that Reserve to 
£3,750.000. They had also set aside £500,000 
to other Revenue Reserves, bringing these to 
£2.248.161. The profit figure of £695.661, re- 
lating to prior years, resulted largely from the 
settlement of contracts, some of which went 
back over a number of years. 

Although the Group's research and experi- 
mental prototypes had led the world for years, 
the R.A.F. was still flying with obsolescent 
aeroplanes 

Design and Development, man-power, raw 
materials, machine tools—these were all vital 
factors governing production of aircraft and 
aero engines. But time was all-important. 
A modern fighter like the Hawker P 1067 ab- 
sorbed nearly three times as much man-power 
as did the Hurricane. Raw materials took 
from three to eight times as long to obtain. 

Britain's commanding lead in the new jet 
age was largely due.to the talent and hard 
work of the people who had produced such 
exceptional aircraft and engines. Now these 
machines must be translated into thousands 
available on the airfields of the Western world. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


_are the export figures. 
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WILLIAMS DEACGN’S BANK LTD 


THe Annual General Meeting of Williams 
Deacon's Bank Ltd., will be held on February 
14th in Manchester. 

The following are extracts from the state- 
ment of the Chairman, Sir Walrond A. F. 
Sinclair, K.B.E, 

The proceedings at the Annual General 
Meeting will be restricted to the transaction 
of formal business and I propose to continue 
the practice of recent years in issuing a brief 
statement on the Bank's affairs in advance of 
the Meeting. 

You will see that from the Accounts that 
Deposits at £139,495,367 are nearly nine 
millions above last year’s figures and are once 
more a record for the Bank. 

On the Assets side, the liquid items, namely 


Cash, Balances with other Banks, Money 
at Call, Discounts and Treasury Deposit 
Receipts, amount in total to £61.905,655, 


which exceeds 44 per cent. of our Deposits. 
As you will be aware, official policy during 
the year has been to continue to reduce the 
total of Treasury Deposit Receipts and to in- 
crease the issue of Treasury Bills in their 
place. 

British Government Securities, which stand 
under current market price at £41,778,194, 
have in consequence again increased. 

Our net profit, after making the usual pro- 
visions (which include contributions to Staff 
Pension and Widows’ and Orphans’ Funds 
and apropriations to Contingencies Account), 
is £258,520, that is a decrease of £1,864 on 
the year. This with the balance of £127,163, 
brought forward, gives a total of £385,683 to 
be dealt with. After transferring £125,000 to 
Contingencies Account, we propose to pay 
dividends at the rate of 124 per cent. on the 
“A” Shares and on the “B”™ Shares and to 
carry forward to next year £137,637. I am 
sure you will feel that these results may be 
regarded as quite satisfactory 

The year has seenya relentless rise in internal 
prices, principally due to the inflationary 
trend. We must realise that the rise would 
have been greater but for the deterioration in 
the balance of payments position. 

The situation in Korea, coupled with quite 
a moderate amount of American stockpiling, 
pushed prices of some basic commodities up 
to unheard of levels. Unfortunately for us 
in this country, export prices did not rise 
immediately, nor indeed have they since, by 
a proportionate amount. 

The end of the year saw the prospect of 
some alleviating factors in several directions. 
The raw material outlook in most commodities 
is better than was at one time thought possible 
and, though dfliculties remain, apart from 
steel they should not be insuperable. 

The general level of import prices, too, has 


moved in our favour and big falls have 
occurred from the peak prices of basic 
materials reached early in the year. These, 


coupled with the steady rise in our export 
prices, have produced a considerable improve- 
ment in the terms of trade. 

This is a matter for satisfaction, as also 
Not only have export 
prices improved steadily during the year, but 
the total volume of exports has increased in 
a most satisfactory manner The deficit in 
the balance of payments does not at present 
arise from falling exports but from a heavy 
increase in imports, hence the need, uncom- 
fortable though it may be, to reduce imports. 
So far as the Bank itself is concerned, 1 am 
pleased to tell you that the business continues 
to expand and, consequent upon the increase 
in external trade, our Foreign Departments in 
Manchester and London have passed another 
active and successful year. 

In conclusion, I would like to take the 
opportunity both for myself and on behalf of 
all members of the Board, of expressing to 
Mr. King, our General Manager, to the 
Assistant General Managers and to all mem- 
bers of the Bank’s Staff, our best thanks for 
their efforts during the year and our warm 
appreciation of their enthusiasm and keenness. 
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By CUSTOS 


MARKETS are slowly giving ground, as one 
feared they must, in face of superior enemy 
forces. Thanks to the strong technical 
position—there are no unwieldy over- 
bought accounts—and to the toughness of 
investors’ morale the retreat is stubborn and 
there is not the least sign of panic. But the 
fall in prices is itself the best witness that 
there is precious little buying. Uncertainties, 
such as the Government's fresh remedial 
measures to safeguard the pound, the nature 
of the threatened Excess Profits Duty, to say 
nothing of the possibility of a further turn 
of the dearer money screw, are now impos- 
ing powerful restraints. Nor is this all. 
Although many sections of industry are still 
basking in the sunshine of sellers’ markets, 
some are beginning to feel the effects of 
keener competition and of consumer resist- 
ance. All businesses face the problems, 
in varying degree, of falling inventory values, 
and most have to tackle the question of 
matching financial resources to current 
requirements. A plan of readjustment has, 
in fact, begun and for some companies it 
is bound to bring difficulties, at least in the 
short run. Against this background I 
cannot see how the general level of industrial 
share prices can avoid a further fall. 


Imperial Chemical Surprise 


After the recent lull, during which City 
issuing houses have been searching for a 
new investment basis, the sudden revival in 
the new issue market has taken some sections 
of the City by surprise. The new financing 
plans of Imperial Chemical Industries, which 
aim at raising over £20 million of new 
money, have been a well-kept secret. Taken 
in conjunction with the new financing 
arrangements of Associated Electrical Indus- 
tries they come as a sharp reminder of the 
huge capital requirements of many sections 
of British industry and also of the difficult 
conditions which now prevail in investment 
markets. After the dismal failures of recent 
Debenture flotations those responsible for 
arranging new financing have been forced 
back on ‘‘ rights *’ issues to Ordinary 
shareholders. While I think this is a wel- 
come development from most points of view, 
it obviously puts a considerable strain on 
the supplies of risk capital at a time when 
the economic prospect is not exactly bright 
and when the supply of new savings is quite 
subnormal. One cannot wonder, therefore, 
that the announcement of these large-scale 
** rights '’ issues to Ordinary shareholders 
has proved the signal for a rapid downward 
adjustment of quotations in the market. 
In the case of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
who are making a one-for-six issue of new 
Ordinary shares at 40s. 6d., the existing £1 
Ordinaries‘ have fallen by 2s. to 42s. 9d. 
The £1 Ordinaries of Associated Electrical 
Industries, whose issue takes the form of a 
one-for-three offer of new Ordinaries at 
60s., have tumbled by 6s. during the past 
three weeks to 73s. In both cases the new 
money is required to finance a rapid expan- 
sion of business, whose requirements cannot 
be fully met out of surplus earnings with 
taxation at its present onerous level. I 
notice that the Associated Electrical directors, 
in disclosing that bank loans at the end of 
1951 stood at £2,050,000, add that this 
indebtedness ** must be repad.’’ This 


seems to imply that there is some pressure 
from the banks for a reduction of accom- 
modation, which seems just a little surpris. 
ing in the case of a company of this size, 


Buying Opportunities 

As to dividend prospects, the effect of 
substantial new offers of Ordinary shares is, 
of course, to reduce the earnings per share 
until such time as the additional resources 
begin to bear fruit. So far as Associated 
Electrical Industries are concerned, the 
directors have gone out of their way to 
emphasise that if earnings continue at their 
present level, as is confidently expected, the 
dividend rate will be maintained for 1952 
at the 20 per cent. rate to which it was raised 
from 15 per cent. a year ago. On this basis 
the new shares at £3 are being offered at an 
attractive price, especially as the 20 per cent. 
dividend rate has latterly been covered by 
earnings of over 60 per cent. On an ex- 
rights basis the existing units should stand 
around 70s. and would therefore be priced 
to give a yield of not far short of 6 per cent. 
This is the sort of return which has not been 
available on a leading equity of this kind 
for a long time past and | therefore advise 
investors to await the opportunity to pick 
up the ‘* rights ’’ in the market when dgeal- 
ings begin. Much the same may be said of 
Imperial Chemicals, whose 12 per cent. 
dividend was covered in 1950 by earnings of 
just under 47 per cent. Here, the ex-rights 
equivalent of the present market price is 
around 42s. 6d., so that the indicated yield, 
assuming, as I think one may, that the 
dividend will be maintained on the larger 
capital, is about 53 per cent. Again, my 
advice to would-be investors is to wait for 
dealings in the ‘‘ rights,’’ which may well 
provide an opportunity for acquiring a 
stake in our largest industrial enterprise on 
favourable terms. 


Banks and Gilt-edged 


So far, none of the bank chairmen has 
disclosed the extent of the provision required 
to cover last year’s depreciation on gilt- 
edged securities. This policy of non- 
disclosure is not, in my view, surprising, nor 
do I think that it should come in for criticism 
from bank shareholders. Under the Com- 
panies’ Act of 1948 the banks were given a 
special dispensation entitling them to greater 
secrecy than is available to the general run 
of industrial concerns, and I see no reason 
to quarrel with the bank directors’ decision 
to adhere to their . traditional practice. 
What shareholders have wished to know, 
and are now told, is that whatever deprecia- 
tion did arise to be dealt with in the 1951 
accounts has been covered out of inner 
reserves built up over the years for this very 
purpose. They should also note the point 
made by Mr. Anthony Tuke in his annual 
statement to Barclays Bank shareholders 
that the whole of the fall is bound to be 
recovered sooner or later, on the assump- 
tion that the bank holds to maturity the 
gilt-edged stocks concerned, all of which 
have definite dates of redemption. Indeed, 
he goes so far as to record his satisfaction 
that the present level of gilt-edged prices is 
not so ** unrealistic *’ as that which obtained 
four or five years ago. 
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Harder Money Welcomed 


As would be expected, the bank chairmea 
are not ashamed to declare themselves ag 
whole-heartedly in favour of the 
return to monetary discipline. Mr, Tuke, 
the Barclays Bank chairman, makes it clear 
that he regards the use of the dearer 
weapon as long overdue. Recalling the 
Daltonian doses of inflation administered jg 
1945, he exposes the weaknesses of this 
policy in picturesque terms: ‘* Instead of 
keeping the stimulant in reserve in case the 
patient should show signs of collapse they 
plied him with successive doses of alcohol 
when he was already slightly intoxicated, 
Realising, however, that he could not be 
allowed out and about in that condition they 
called in the planners to set up elaborate 
systems of controls with which to c 
thwart and generally infuriate the unfortu. 
nate victim. And then they gave him another 
glass of champagne.’’ In common with the 
chairman of Martins Bank and of th 
District, Mr. Tuke distinguishes between a 
desirable policy of disinflation and what 
would be a wholly unsuitable policy, of 
drastic deflation. Most emphatic in pursu- 
ing this distinction is the District Bank 
chairman, Sir Thomas Barlow, who goes so 
far as to enjoin on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer a policy of caution before taking 
any irretrievable steps towards altering the 
balance of our industrial structure. Sir 
Thomas, who has a life-long experience of 
Lancashire industry, rightly stresses the 
importance of the home market in many 
branches of trade. 


Monsanto Chemicals 


Moving against the trend in the industrial 
equity market just now dre the 5s. Ordinary 
shares of Monsanto Chemicals. Some of 
the buying has doubtless been inspired by 
reports of the enormous potentialities of 
Krilium, the new ‘*‘ soil conditioner” 
developed by the Monsanto Chemical 
Company of St. Louis, which is the parent 
concern of the English undertaking. Now 
comes news of the progress of the English 
company, in which investors here are 
directly interested, covering the ten months 
to October 28th, 1951. Trading profits, 
after providing for depreciation, have 
jumped from £1,046,867 for the whole of 
1950 to £1,724,440. Deducting taxation 
provision at £989,100, against £597,225, 
net profit for the ten months comes out at 
£735,340, against the previous year’s net 
figure of £449,642. These figures do not 
include for either period the profits of sub 
sidiary companies, but it seems clear enough 
that this progressive chemical concern is 
forging rapidly ahead. For 1950 group 
earnings were over 100 per cent., out of 
which 55 per cent. was paid in Ordinary 
dividend, against 45 per cent. for 1949. 
Subsequently, however, the Ordinary capital 
has been trebled by the issue of a 200 per 
cent. scrip bonus, and an interim on account 
of 1951 has been paid of 6? per cent. It 
seems to me that the final payment is likely 
to be at least 18} per cent., which would 
bring up the total to 25 per cent., or the 
equivalent of 75 per cent. on the capital as 
it stood before the 200 per cent. bonus. 
On a 25 per cent. dividend basis the 5s. shares 
at 27s. 9d. would be yielding approximately 
44 per cent. In these days this is not & 
high income yield, but this is a ‘* growth” 
company with great scope for expansion. 
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NTERIOR DECORATORS. Demands for 

Trained Creators exceed number avatl- 
able This recognised Centre. with staff 
drawn sdlely from noted practisinz artists. 
can devélop your ability Write—-Bernard 
Adams, R.P., R.O.1., F.R.S.A CHELSEA 
Scuoot or Commerciat Art, Che Tel 
FLAxman 8724 





lsea 





\ ATHS. tor Matric. Inter.—-Rvstomsre 
- 2, oe ford Rd., ~ W.3. HAM 0210 
6, Rect Ay H. Wy ibe H.W. 1436 
N AYPAIR SECRE ARIAL COLLEGE, 
+ 57, DUKE STREET. W.1 MAYfair 
6626, provides Must Comprehensive Train- 
ing for Hizh-Grade Secretarial P An 


early application for vacancies 
( XFORD, Sepremser, 195 
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FRUIT TREES 
ORNAMENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS 


Grown by raikemnen for gardeners who 


want the b 


THOMAS “RIVERS a SON LTD., 


The Nurseries, "Toodistdanments caren. 
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quorice and menthol 
pellets) 
are soothing for sore throats and save the 


voice strain of speakers, singers, and actors 
andy pocket containers, at ali chem sts. 
Ma 
Ferris & Co. "Led. Bristol. 
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JOHANN STRAUSS’ 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


requires Drama Booking 




















sccond-clas 
Britain by 
n this 


THE SPECTATOR, 


| B.C. requires Civil Defence Organiser 
. 


with duties to include the Sianine | 
and ormeti m of a B.B.C. Civil Defence 
ryan lon; recruitment and selection of | 
C 1 Delonce Staft supervision of training 


and preparation aud co-ordination of p 


for all B.B.C, premises. Candidates Saust 
have initiative, drive and capacit for | 
eadership and be capable of detailed and 
horough planning. Previous knowledge i 


( 1 Defence work is desi 
ial, and greater attentic 





t personal qualifications "| 
(possibly higher if qualifications excep- 
tional) with 5 annual increments to maxi- 
mum £1,195 p.a. Applications to Aprromnt- 


MENTS OrFicer, Broadcasting. House. London, 


W.l, marked Defence Spt.’ within a 
week. For acknowledgement please enclose 


stamped addressed envelope 


I B.C. requires Assistant Conductor at 


Glas Duties: conducting B.B 


5 ttis 





qualifications exceptional) rising by 


annual increments to maximum _ £1,065. 
Appl ations to ApporInrments OfFFiceER, 

oadcasti ng House, London, W.1, marked 
Olnss ow Sp within 7 days. For acknow- 
ledvement al enclose stamped addressed 


envelope 


Cur SERVICE COMMISSION. Statis- 

ticlan Class of the Home Civil Service. 
An Open Competition for about 10 vacancies 
will be held in 1952 concurrently with the 
Administrative Ciass Met':od I competition, 
and with a similar examination except for 
~ertain additional subjects. Age limits at 
least 205 and under 24 on August Ist, 1952, 






with extension for regular service in H 


Forces, and, up to 2 years, tor other Forces 


service. Salary in London, £400 gsing 


£750 (men) or £650 (women), somewhat | 
lower outside London Prospects of pro- 
motion to higher grades. Particulars and | 
ation forms from the Secaetary, Civil 
Commission, Burlington Gardens, 
London, W.1, quoting No. 21/52; completed 
application forms must be returned by 





Se 





February 28th, 1952 


By Pric IENT svorthand-typist required for 


4 local government a? relations 


Interest in press, publicity, typography or 

al service an advantage Salary, com- 
aes neing at ace 25, £355 p.a. (males), £324 
p.a. (females) rising to £455 p.a. (males), | 
£370 p.a (fema‘es) National Joint Coun- 


il service conditions Pension schem 


Apply, stating qualifications, etc., to Town 


Cirrek. Lambeth Town Hall, Brixton Hill, 
S.W.2, by January 25th, 1952 
gee EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
N 


Appl 





, ducation. Salary on Soulbury Scale II 


ing x 20 x £990 per annum. Candidates 
good teaching experience in 





posse 
further education and recognised qualifica- 
tions as a teacier of women's subjects. 





Further particulars and application forms, 
which must be « mpleted and returned not 


ater than February 4th, 1952, can 


obtained from the undersigned on receipt of | 
a stamped addressed envelope. Canvassing, | 


either directly or indirectly, will disqualify 
Ww 


Deacow, Chief Education Officer, 


Trull Road, Taunton 
ie BIRMINGHAM MARRIAGE GUID- 
NCE COUNCIL requires a Secretary 


@Pesivable qualifications include 8 good} 
academic background, preferably to degree 


standard, an interest in sociological prob- 


lems and experience of case work. Appli- | 
cants sould be married and over 30 years | 
of age House available Aspiteatons | §h 





which should include the names of 
referees, must reach the Crainman, Bir- 
mingham’ Marriage Guidance Council, 25, 


Steellhouse Lane, Birmingham, 4, by Janu- | 


ary 3ist, 1952 

Uy mivenerey OF SYDNEY, Australia.— 
Ap>lications are invited for the position 

of Lecturer ts Econowi History The 


salary will be within the range of £650- | 


£1,000 per annum plus cost of living 
adjustment (at present £159 males, £121 
females) (Australian). with annual incre- 


ments of £50 The salary ts subject to 


deductions under the State Superannuation 
Act. The commencing salary will be fixed | 
according to the qualifications and experi- 


ence of the successful candidate. Further | 


particulars and intermation he 
method of application may be obtained from | 


the Secretary, Association of Universities of | 


the British er 5. Gordon 


Londdn, W.C.1. The closing date for the | f 


receipt of faon cations is March ist, 1962. 





APPOINTMENT WANTED 


Y ENTLEMAN, 32, widely travelled, fluent 
French, 4 years’ sales experience in 


both British and French colonial territories | 


as marketing representative ef leading Oil 


Company overseas, present emoluments 


£2,000 per annum, seeks permanent post in 
poe oy preferably E 







ond a organisation, coup 
the advantage of being a good mixer, 
blessed with a cheerful and lively person- 

ity his business assets, in exchange 
he requires a position offering 
interestine work, maximum res- 
. and hig vest executive prospects. 


for 
ha 





nge details in 





rive and exc’ 
write—Box 337C 





mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post ‘Office, "Dee. 23, 
Grorce Berrince & Co., Ltp., 36-37 Steward Street, London, E.1 
-: Inland & Overseas 1$4.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) id 


JANUARY 


IOTE 


“ THE CIRCUITOUS ROAD IS OFTEN 
BETTER.” 





a Recomm 
Boe: ae 


A 





* cut to reliable hotel 
* below, and jor other districts write 


envelope, to 68, St. James's Street, London, 
I have travelled many circuitous 
roads on your behalf. 


q . WOODSIDE HOTEL 
Por imaginative cooking, 


1 Orchestra as required, butiding 
rchestral pro rammes, training and con- 
ducting B.B.C. Scottish Singers. jualifi- 

ations —- A and choral conducting 
experience, and an extensive repertoire. | 
Knowledge of traditional and contemporary | 
Scottish music would be an advantage. 
Starting salary £795 (may be higher if 


and @ oli iday base deli ghttully 
free {rom Le a a 


ce 
CATHEDRAL GATE HOTEL in ‘the ‘he art of Gx e 
A sixteenth-Century building of 
reat charm and historic interest; 

lly furnished and modernly appointed 
An hotel where you are assured of every 
comfort and of well — a ge fare. 

438111 


CANTERBURY, Kent. 


Salmon and Brown Tr 


Por y “breath of fresh air, 


Riding country ‘Ail-weather Tennis Court: 
Cocktail Lounge, Lift; C 
Tel.: 394 Managing Director: S 
Adams. 


ST. MAWES, Cornwall 
ry 


TON. 3 
Bay, with terraced gardens to 


\. STL 
fifty comfortab‘e bed- furnis! red, every modern con- 


the Conway Estuary offers peacefulness 


and plenty in the shape of lovely gardens, 


holiday at any time At this long-establ ished, 85- beds 


r @ personal WELCOME 


excellent food. Lift 





vision of Resident Proprietors 


Open throug:out Winter 
s) attractively furnished room 
Service with a simile 











HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


cations are invited for the post 


days, winter sports. 
of Women Assistant Organiser of Purther . 


House at 3,370 {t. with every comfort 
lent cuisine, personal attention 





EISURELY EUROPEAN ROAD TOURS 


We specialise in leisurely Nomen RSt ‘Private Horst 
‘ } B 





Tour Managers and drivers. 
the same armchair 
é Luxury Lanp Cavises 


Old Red Lion Hotel, Stoy- 





Finest holiday value 


change rate gives you far more for 
Glorious individual and 
UI (WICH Court Hotel, 100, College ~y 


yet virtual , in the heart of rural ss 


SWIESERLAND Cheap holidays 


lent food; best English references. 
reduced terms for early and late 


thinking of spending your 


ACCOM MODATION 


ieee accommodation 


a _N Spay pois Cumpeatans Cius, 49, 
w.2 


ARGE Purn bed sitting room, 2 divans, 


. * . 
bathroom. Close Willesden Green St 


seeaktas from 12s a. nightly. | 
1 or 2 business ladies. . 2 


2 gens. p.w. GLA. 9698. 
UIET, pleasant, Guest House. Constant 
Every consideration Bed 


*S ; accommodates 80; sandy 
Merton Rise, Swiss 
ESIDENTIAL HOME for Elderly can les. 


. May and June 2 
TETLE — TO VIL LAGE INNES & 





I 
ORTH TOCYN HOTEL, near " Abersoeh, 
on own headland, has finest Sea end 
Mountain views in Wales 
All usual modern comforts p! 1s in’ 


ELECT Town and Country 
a? “J lied 


Every comfort and 8. perlativ fresh ideas, extensive improvements 
6 gms. weekly, 2ls. day 
—_— LONDON PLATL ETS. 





~ amid a ‘lovely = voted 








” manazine-director interested, | 
Cuamsens, 72, Bishops 


Published by Tue Spectator Lrp 
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